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TOMBSTONES AND INSCRIPTIONS: 
THEIR PRESERVATION. 


In the review of the Journal of the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation of the Memorials 
of the Dead in Ireland (ante, p. 118) you 
state that tombstones and inscriptions do 
not receive so much attention in Ireland as 
in England. 

I understand that a society is being formed 
in England for recording inscriptions on 
tombstones and tablets. It would appear 
from extracts printed in the first volume of 
the Journal of the Irish Association, and 


taken from the Journal of the National | 


Society for the Preservation of the Memorials 
of the Dead in England (a society no longer 
in existence), that the need for such a 
society is greater than would be supposed, 
as the following extracts will show :— 

“Two tons of brasses from Hereford Cathedral 
sold to a brazier.” 

“ Ancient tombstones at Much Dewchurch found 
forming the floor of the rectory stable.” 
The same thing at Farnham. 

“At Purton Church the scullery floor of the 
vicarage laid with memorial slabs removed from 
the church.” 


At Nantwich, Cheshire, the particulars 


of “the shameful destruction” of monu- 
mental inscriptions fill ten pages quarto. 

At Bowden, Cheshire, tombstones were 
found in the old vicarage (now a private 
residence). 

At Chew Magna, Somerset, “a late vicar 
had tombstones taken from the churchyard 
to pave his coach-house.”’ 

At Peterborough a font was broken up to 
“mend the roads,” and another was found 
in a stableyard. 

At Bishop Canning Church ancient monu- 
mental slabs have been “buried under 
modern tiles.”’ 

At Horsham, Sussex, fifteenth-century 
brasses and other church things were found 
in the possession of a late vicar. 

In Herefordshire ‘“‘a beautiful incised 
slab was recovered from a stonemason’s 
yard, who was just about to break it up.” 

The two following cases in England came 
under my own notice :— 

1. A church font which had been presented 
by the congregation was removed without 
a faculty, and a new font erected. The old 
font was given away to a builder. 

2. An ancient font was removed from a 
church, and replaced by a modern one. 
The old font was put in the churchyard. 

In the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries (Second Series, vol. xx. p. 4) Mr. 
J. Challenor Smith, F.S.A., gives an interest- 
ing account of the monumental brass of 
John Moore, dated 1597, in York Minster, 
that had been turned into a weathercock, 
and was found by him in a corner of the 
vestry. P. G. Manony, Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin. 


ST. IVES, HUNTINGDONSHIRE, BOOK- 
SELLERS AND PRINTERS. 


SEVERAL interesting notes on provincial 
booksellers and printers have appeared in 
“N. & 

I submit herewith a list of those for 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, and hope sub- 
sequently to give further lists for other 
parishes in the county ; so that a complete 
account of them may be on record as at 
present known. 

The dates given are those transcribed 
from the title-pages, &c., of books. in my 
possession or which I have seen, and include 
all the past booksellers and printers of 
St. Ives whom I know about. Any additions 
will be thankfully received by me. 

Fisher (John), printer, Tedd’s Lane, 1716-18. 

Printed the first Huntingdonshire newspaper, 

The St. Ives Post. . 
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Raikes (Robert), printer, Water Lane, near the | 

Bridge, 1718-19. Printed St. Ives Post Boy; 
D. at Gloucester 7 Sept., | 
Father of Robert Raikes, founder of Sun- | 


or, The Loyal Packet. 
1757. 
day schools. 

Dicey (William), 


printer, near the Bridge, 1719-20. 
Printed The S 


St. Ives Mercury. 


Raikes and | 
Dicey founded The Northampton Mercury, 2 May, | 


Hankin (James Graham), the Pavement, 1863-89. 
Successor to Gardner. D. 21 Dec., 1889, and was 
succeeded by his son Mr. Herbert Ingle Hankin 
(James G. Hankin & Son, 1885), who was Mayor 
of St. Ives 1898-1901, and J.P. 1906. 

Foster (Edward William), Bullock Market, Crom- 
well Printing Works, 1869-85. D. 27 May, 1907, 
age 67. Founder of The Hunts County Guardian. 


1720, and The Gloucester Journal, 9 April, | Stringer (H. Gilbert), the Broadway, 1885-6. Suc- 


1722. 


Dicey (Cluer), printer, 1832. Younger brother of | Jarman & Gregory, the gi amici 


William Dicey. 

Biggs (H.), 1768-72, Circulating Library. 

Thomas (Miss), 1780, ‘* sold by.” 

Bloom (T.), 1788-9. 

Davis (W.), 1792. 

Croft (Peter C.), Sheep Market, 1792. Vestry Clerk | 
10 May, 

Croft & Son, 1824. 

Croft (Peter Benjamin), Crown Street, 1830. 

Paul (W. F.), 1801, kseller. D. 8 Nov., 1801) 
(Gent. Mag. 1801). 

Pearson (W.), 1810-14, ‘‘ sold by.” 

Townsend (Charles), Bridge Street, 1814-37. | 

Skelton (Mrs.), 1815, ‘* sold by.” 

Hall (W.), 1815. ‘*D. at St. Ives Mr. W. Hall, | 
printer and stationer, 23. He had recently com- | 
menced business, and his premature decease is | 
attributed to too great anxiety and exertion.”— | 
The New Monthly Magazine and Universal Re- 
gister, Jan. to June, 1815. 

Gardner (R.), 1815. a 

Gardner (Susan), 1823-63, Victoria Printing Works, | 
Crown Street, afterwardsat the Pavement. This 
business was carried on by the widow, then by the 
daughter, until it was sold to Mr. James G. | 
Hankin in 1863. : | 

Underwood (J.), 1834-9. Was to Hat- 
field, printer, of St. Neots, and leaving there he 
set up business at St. Ives. From St. Ives he 
went to Dover. 

Paul, 1837, “sold by.” 

Chapman (Maria), Crown Street, 1849. 

Chapman (M.), late Croft, 1851. Croft’s daughter 
and successor. 

Skeeles (George), Market Hill, 1850-54. Printed a 
newspaper edited by Mr. Blissett. 

Parry (Frederick), Crown Street, 1853. Son-in-law 
of Croft, and successor to Maria Chapman. 

Cox (Samuel Deadman), Crown Street and Bridge 
Street, 1857. Printed The St. Ives and Hun- 
tingdonshire Gazette and General Advertiser, 
Vol. IL, No. 1, 5 Sept., 1857. Mr. Cox purchased 
the Ouse Navigation for 11,000/. from Mr. Fairy, 
the agent to Mr. Kirkham. Mr. Cox after- 
wards transferred his rights to a syndicate for 


17,500/. 

Cox (John), Crown Street, 1858. 

Watts (E.), Crown Street, 1859. Successor to Cox. 
Mr. Watts is brother to Mr. Theodore Watts- 


Dunton. 

Cooper (William Ainsworth), Bridge Street, 1863-5. 
Succeeded Mr. Cox as proprietor of the Gazette at 
the Bridge Street works. No. 274 is dated 10 Oct., 


1863. 

Jatiray (James), Bridge Street, 1865-70. Succeeded 
Mr. Cooper. No. 391, Vol. VII. of the Gazette is 
dated 5 Aug., 1865. The Peterborough Times, 
which belonged to Mr. George Hammond Whalley, 
M.P., was a printed by Jaffray. 

Lang (Rev. William), Crown Street, 1864-7. Suc- 
ceeded Mr. Watts. 


cessor to Foster. 

1886-93 (Sydney 
Gardner Jarman and Alfred Thomas Gregory), 
proprietors of The Hunts County Guardian, 
successors to Stringer. Last copy printed at 
St. Ives No. 1245, 11 Nov., 1893. Sold to a Com- 
pany at Huntingdon, and called The Huntingdon 
Post, tirst number 18 Nov., 1893. Printed at 46, 
High Street, Huntingdon; and now at Peter- 
borough. 

HERBERT E. Norris. 


Cirencester. 


[For other lists of provincial booksellers and 


| printers see 10 S. v. 141, 183, 242, 297, 351, 415, 481, 
492; vi. 31, 443; vii. 26, 75.] 


CHAUCERIANA. 


NonnE PREESTES TALE,’ ll. 367-71 = 
Whan that the month in which the world bigan, 
That highte March, whan God first maked man,. 
Was complet, and y-passed whe also, 

Sin Merck begin, thritty dayes and two, 

Bifel that Chauntecleer, &e. 

It is impossible to interpret the passage 
satisfactorily if bigan, 370, is taken to be 
the same word as in 367, 7.e., preterite of 
biginne(n), though the impossibility has not 
always been so frankly recognized as one 
could wish it had been. Prof. Skeat lightly 
remarks :— 

“The day meant is certainly May 3rd......The 
date May 3 is playfully denoted by saying that 
March was complete, and also (since March began) 
thirty-two days had passed. The words ‘since 
March began’ are parenthetical; and we are, in 
fact, told that the whole of March, the whole of 
April, and two days of May were done with.” 

One is tempted to remark that the play- 
fulness of the poet would seem in the 
present instance to have communicated 
itself to the most learned of his editors, for it 
must be obvious to any serious reader that 
no amount of parenthesizing will, if bigan= 
began, enable us to obtain any other date: 
than April 2 for Chanticleer’s misadventure. 
The truth is that “sin March bigan ’= 
post Martium preteritum=since the end 
of March. JBi- is the well-known stressless 
prefix, and -gan is the perfect participle of 
go(n)and=N.E. gone. ‘N.E.D.’ gives gan(e) 
as a form of the participle found from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century. I do 
not know if any one can prove that Chaucer- 


te: 
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could not possibly have used gan=gone * 
but if rai 9 proof be forthcoming, then 
bigan must be changed to bigon. . 

It is curious, by the way, that the trouble 
about bigan should date from Chaucer’s 
own time or soon after, as the well-known 
variant reading of the Harleian MS.— 
“tway monthes and dayes tuo ’—clearly 
testifies. 


‘THE CLERKES TALE,’ 106-8 :— 


For certes, lord, so wel vs lyketh yow 

And al your werk and euer han doon, that we 

Ne coude nat vs self deuysen how, &e. 
Prof. Skeat interprets “‘ and euer han doon ” 
thus: “and (both you and your doings) 
have ever brought it about.” This is 
entirely wrong; but quandoque bonus dor- 
mitat Homerus. One fatal objection to the 
meaning given here to doon is that it quite 
alters the character of the conjunction that, 
which, correlative to so, introduces an 
adverbial clause of consequence, and is not 
the simple conjunction of subordination (as 
Mason styles it) introducing a noun clause. 
The mistake is all the more surprising from 
the presence in the same tale of “ and hath 
doon yore” (68), haue doon ay ”’ (149), 


“as I haue doon bifore ”’ (486), where doon | boo 


is used in exactly the same way. 

The correct explanation is that though 
lyketh is impersonal (the construction is 
rightly explained by Prof. Skeat in the 
note preceding that quoted above), yet, the 
personal use of the verb being not unknown 
in Chaucer’s day, “ and euer han doon” 
follows, just as if the poet had used the verb 
personally ; 7.e., just as if he had said “‘ we 
like you and all your doings,” or rather 
“you and all your doings like (=please) 
us.” And euer han doon”’ simply=and 
ever have done so. Chaucer uses lyke(n) 
as a personal verb in ‘ L.G.W.,’ 1075-6. 


‘THE PARLEMENT OF FOULEs,’ 309-13 :— 

For this was on Seynt Valentynes day, 

Whan every bird cometh there to chese his make, 

Of every kynde that men thinke may; 

And that so huge a noyse gan they make, 

That erthe and eyr, &e. 

“These lines,” writes Mr. J. B. Bilder- 
beck (* Chaucer’s Minor Poems,’ Bell & Sons, 
p- 91), “ present a constructional and logical 
difficulty. Perhaps 1. 312 should be treated 
as parenthetical.”” I have not a copy of 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer’ to refer to, but Mr. Bilderbeck 
had, and probably gives what is teres 
to be the last word in the matter. If so, 
it is very strange that the editors should 
have stumbled over the that in 1. 312. The 


explanation is that that=whan (310): ep. the- 
use of que in French. See also Maetzner’s 
‘English Grammar’ (Murray, 1874, vol. iii. 
pp. 399-400), where Shakespearian and other: 
examples may be found. The usage is. 
quite familiar to students of our older: 
literature. 

I believe that the particle is to be ex- 
plained in the same way in ‘ King Lear,’ 
II. i. 47, where it repeats the when of 1. 44. 
At least, I do not see what other explanation: 
is possible. The editors either ignore the- 
word, or jejunely refer to I. i. 251, which: 
has nothing to do with the matter. 

A. E. ApouPuus. 

Maharajah’s College, Mysore. 


Epwarp THE Earts or Ox- 
FORD: MoORTIMER’s Cross.—In the ‘ Remains. 
of Thomas Hearne’ (second edition, John. 
Russell Smith, vol. ii. 270) occurs the follow— 
ing entry :-— 

“Nov. 15 [1726]. On November 9th called upon 
me Edward Harley, esq., late gentleman com- 
moner and master of arts of Christ Church (son of 
auditor Harley), he being going with his lady (sister 
of Mr. Morgan of Tredegar) into Wales. This Mr. 
Harley is a fine gentleman, being much given to- 
ks, and a friend to scholars. He hath one son 

being his first child) about a quarter of a year old, 
his lady, who is a very great fortune to him. 
[He hath another son since, December 6, 1727.]” 

Presumably the reference is to the son of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Earl Mor- 
timer, and Baron Harley of Wigmore,. who 
had been Lord High Treasurer, and retired 
to his family seat at Brampton Bryan, co.. 
Hereford, dying there in 1724. There is a 
monument to him in the church. Hearne 
had heard that ‘‘ he had never had his true 
health since he was stabbed” by Guiscard: 
at the Council board in 1711, though this. 
may be doubted. A beautiful poetical 
epistle was addressed by Pope to him on his 
retirement to the country in 1721. 

The second Earl, who died in 1741,. 
inherited his father’s literary tastes, and 
added largely to his library. Vertue thus 
alludes to his death :— 

“The true, noble, and beneficent Edward, Earl 
of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer, Baron of Wigmore, 
born 2nd of June, 1688, and died the 16th of June, 
1741. A friend noble, generous, good, and amiable, 
to me above all men: the loss not to be-expressed. 

These time-honoured titles became extinct 
on the death of Alfred, sixth Earl, in 1853, 
and have never been revived. Wigmore 
Castle is an interesting ruin not far from the 
old family home at Brampton Bryan, and 
the view from it, bounded by the Welsh. 
hills, is very fine. 
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Mortimer’s Cross, where the great battle 
was fought in the Wars of the Roses on 
2 Feb.,. 1460-61, is some two miles from 
Wigmore Castle in another direction. The 
Lancastrians were completely defeated. 
On the morning of the battle three suns 
uniting in the sky appeared, and to this 
phenomenon Shakspere alludes in ‘K. 
Henry VI.,’ Part III. Act II. se. i. The 
cognizance of the sun in his splendour was 
ever afterwards used by Edward IV. There 
might perhaps have been in former years 
a stone cross at this  -—* but if so, it 
has long since perished. A little inn, past 
which the Lugg flows, is now called ‘‘ Mor- 
timer’s Cross.” An inscription on a pedestal 
not far distant mentions that the result of 
this battle fixed Edward on the throne of 
England. This is scarcely correct, as the 
battle of Towton on Palm Sunday in 1461 
did it far more effectually. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

[Hearne was right in referring to Edward Harley, 
“son of auditor Harley,” as “esq.” in 1726. 
‘* Auditor Harley” was not the first Earl of Oxford, 
but his brother. Consequently Hearne’s Edwar 
Harley was the cousin of Edward Harley who 
became second Earl of Oxford on the death of his 
father in 1724. The second Earl died in 1741, and 
was succeeded by his cousin Edward as third 
Earl. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives the date of birth of the 
second Earl as 2 June, 1689, not, as stated by 
Vertue, 1688.] 


PRETERITE AND PARTICIPLE.—It 
is hardly fair of the ‘ N.E.D.’ to ignore the 
following passage in Congreve’s ‘Way of 
the World,’ inasmuch as the word fit, as 
used by Mincing, Millamant’s maid, is no 
ordinary ‘“‘ vulgar”? form of speech, and 
Congreve may justly be considered a true 
classic of his day :— 

Millamant. Nay, he has done nothing; he has 
only talked—nay, he has said nothing neither ; but 
he has contradicted everything that has been said. 
For my part, I thought Witwoud and he would 


have quarrelled. 
Mincing. I vow, mem, I thought once they would 


have fit. 

Millamant. Well, ’tis a lamentable thing, I swear, 
that one has not the liberty of choosing one’s 
acquaintances as one does one’s clothes.—Act III. 


sc. X. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ merely gives fet and fit as 
preterite forms, and fit and fitten as participial 
forms, among several others of the verb 
fight,’ and classes them as “ dialectal 
or vulgar.”’ The ‘E.D.D.,’ however, has 
collected much information regarding this 
verb, and from it we learn that fet and 
fet’n are S. Ches. forms, fit and fitten North- 


umbrian, Leicester, N. Yorks, and Rox- 
burgh, for the past tense and past participle 
respectively. It quotes from Anderson’s 
Ballads,’ 
The Thursby lads they Jif the best, 

and from Oliver’s ‘ Rambles,’ 1835, 

When we had fairly jitten oursels clear o’ them. 

Jamieson and the ‘E.D.D.’ note fit, 
Roxb., to foot or kick as applied to horses, 
and the former remarks that the English 
verb éo foot is used in precisely the same sense. 
I cannot help thinking that the forms fit 
and fitien belonged originally to the Scotch 
verb fit, to kick; and that these being 
current, as would appear, in the counties 
included in the ancient province of Strath- 
clyde—see map on p. 26 of J. R. Green’s 
‘Making of England ’—got intermixed with 
the other numerous past forms of to fight, 
e.g., the preterites faft, faucht, vout, and the 
p- participles fauchten, fechen, fofjen, fuffen, 
and voit, thus escaping notice hitherto, 
though differing materially, if not radically, 
from them. : N. W. Hitt. 

21, East 21st Street, New York. 


*“CARTULARIUM Saxonicum.’ (See 10 S. 
vii. 185, 287, 466.)—I beg leave to suggest 
some further emendations. 

Charter 224. Lim is more probably Lym- 
ington (Hants). The extensive saltpans 
were in use until very recent years. 

565. Bestlesforda would seem to be 
situated at or near Basildon. It is not 
certain that the same word in charters 74, 
100, 101, stands for Besselsleigh. 

588. Fovant is in Wiltshire. 

601. Hordwell is certainly not Hordle 
(Hants). The occurrence of Icknield Way 
among the boundaries seems decisive. It 
is more likely to be Hardwell, in Woolstone 
(Berks), where a farmhouse and an ancient 
camp bear record to some old settlement. 

607. Flyford, on the Piddle, in Worcester- 
shire, is the place meant by Fleferth. 

681. Sanford=? Sandford, in Abingdon. 

725. This Nywantune is Newton St. 
Petrock, Devon. 

749.4 Batecumbe surely Batcombe, 
north of Bruton. The name of the brook 
Alum is perpetuated in Alham Farm, &c. 
Among the boundaries mentioned is Com- 
bisberghewei. The great road from Com- 
gresbury (to this day called Combsbury) 
toward Sarum passed near Batcombe. 

554, 555 (pp. 182, 187). Kyntune is 
doubtless a mistake of the transcriber. 
It should be Kyutune. 

Epwarp Smita. 
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Morays or BotHwetu.—The recently 
issued ‘Scots Peerage’ is such a valuable 
contribution to genealogical literature, and 
bears evidence of such painstaking care, 
that one hardly likes to draw attention to 
what is an obvious oversight. The coat of 
arms assigned to the Bothwell family does 
not agree with what is stated in the text 
(vol. ii. pp. 125-30). The only authentic 
arms borne by these Morays were surely 
those appearing on the seals of Sir Andrew 
Moray and his descendant Sir Thomas, last 
of his line. The former used ‘‘ three mullets 
within a bordure charged with eleven 
roundels,’ whilst the latter had ‘“ three 
mullets within a bordure charged with 
eight roundels.” These seals are better 
authority than the vague statement of Crau- 
furd, or the shield of arms at Bothwell, 
which is obviously of later date. This 
question of arms merits serious attention 
because investigation goes to prove that 
the ancestors of the families of Sutherland, 
Tullibardine, Duffus, Drumsargard, Sand- 
ford and Udston, Bothwell, &ec., all used 
seals of arms bearing exceedingly significant 
marks of cadency, such as labels, chevrons, 
bordure, and fesse. At this early stage the 
Morays of Culbin happen to be the only 
family who bore the paternal coat of three 
stars without any difference. 

Another point worthy of attention is the 
identity of the Lady Devorgill, Lady of 
Lilleford, supposed wife of Walter de Moray. 
In 1287 William Munfichet, Lord of Cargill, 
co. Perth, claimed to be her next heir, so 
that further light must be thrown on the 
Moray-Olifard connexion ere it be accepted. 

D. M. R. 


Rep ANTELOPE.—In Przhe- 
valsky’s ‘Mongolia, the Tangut Country, 
and the Solitudes of Northern Tibet,’ trans- 
lated by E. D. Morgan, 1876, vol. i. p. 141, 
we read this about the argali :— 


“The Mongols told me that if they placed some 
conspicuous object, such as a piece of clothing, to 
attract their attention, they would remain motion- 
less while the hunter stalked them without diffi- 
culty. Imyself successfully tried the experiment b 
suspending a red shirt on the top of a ramrod whic 
I stuck into the ground, and in this way arrested 
the attention of a frightened herd for more than a 
quarter of an hour.” 


This gives strong confirmation to the 
veracity of the Japanese mountaineers, who 
have observed the red rag to have the power 
of fascinating and stopping the native 
antelope. See 108. i. 77. 


MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Signs oF AFFIRMATION AND DISSENT.— 
In The Daily Telegraph's report on 5 June 
of the House of Commons’ debate upon the 
Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill, it is: 
observed that, 

‘In the course of further discussion, Sir H.. 
Vincent addressed a question to Mr. Hobhouse,. 
who had several times filled the réle of spokesman: 
for the Government. Receiving an answer by signs,. 
the hon. and gallant member remarked, ‘What am 
I to understand? There are two hon. gentlemen 
opposite (Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Acland, who acts: 
as a private secretary to Mr. Haldane). One nods 
his head up and down—(laughter)—which is always 
understood to be a sign of affirmation. The other 
nods his head from left to right, which is under- 
stood to mean negation. (Laughter.) It is very 
difficult, under the circumstances, to know what: 
the exact idea of the Government is. (‘ Hear,. 
hear,’ and laughter.)’” 

Sir Howard Vincent appears to have been 
correct in his statement of the difference 
of meaning accustomed to be attached in 
this country to anod and ashake of the head ; 
but I believe it has not always and every- 
where been so. A’ F. R. 


S, irs Lone anp SHort Forms.—The 
following note is worth reproduction from 
‘The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt,’ ed. 1850. 
I had been under the impression that the 
long s had gone out of fashion among printers’ 
some years before Bell’s Weekly Messenger 
came into being. 

“ An intelligent compositor (Mr. J. P. S. Bicknell)» 
who has been a noter of curious passages in his 
time, informs me that Bell was the first printer 
who confined the small letter s to its present shape 
and rejected altogether the older form /. He tells 
me that this innovation, besides the handsomer’ 
form of the new letter, was ‘a boon to both master- 
printers and the compositor, inasmuch as it lessened 
the amount of capital necessary to be laid out under 
the old system, and saved to the workman no small 

rtion of his valuable time and labour.’ My in- 

ormant adds, as a curious instance of conservative: 
tendency on small points, that Messrs. Rivington: 
having got as far as three sheets, on a work of a late: 
Bishop of Durham, in which the new plan was 
adopted, the Bishop sent back the sheets, in order 
to have the old letter restored, which compelled the 
booksellers to get a new supply from the type- 
foundry, the font containing the venerable f having. 
been thrown away.”—Vol. i. p. 278. 
K. P. D. E. 


Servius Sutricius AND Bret HarTE.— 
In a letter to Cicero from Servius Sulpicius, 
B.c. 45, the following dictum occurs: 
*Nullus dolor est quem non longinyuitas 
temporis minuat ac mollat.” 

The same sentiment exactly is expressed 
by Bret Harte in ‘ The Lost Galleon * :— 

Never a tear bedims the eye. 
That time and patience will not dry. 
ROBBINS. 
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CHILDREN’S AcTION GAME.—Present at a 
‘Sunday-school treat at Exmouth, Devon, 
‘the other day, I watched a number of merry 
Jittle girls who had formed a circle in 
the good old kiss-in-the-ring style. Very 
prettily they chanted a number of lines, 
singing each line three times, and then 
running round the ring three times, illus- 
trating to some extent by pantomime the 
words previously uttered. And the follow- 
ing is what they sang :-— 

1. When I was a schoolgirl I went like this. 
Here they jumped laughingly around, one 
after the other. 

2. When I was a teacher I went like this. 
‘Clapping hands. 

3. When I was a governess I went like this. 
Pointing a finger at each other in well- 
assumed lofty disdain. 

4. When I had a sweetheart I went like this. 
Here they walked around, arm-in-arm. 

5. When my husband beat me I went like this. 
‘Simulating a good cry. 

6. When my husband died I went like this. 
‘Three hearty cheers were then given. 

7. When I was a washerwoman I went like this. 
At this juncture each took the end of her 
little frock in her hands, and pretended to 
scrub it. 

8. When I had a donkey I went like this. 

Here, turning to the right, they caught hold 
of the tails of each other’s skirts, and ran 
around. 

9 When I had a wooden leg I went like this. 
This was the concluding line. Then the 
happy troop hopped around the ring, 
succeeding, in turn, in tripping each other 
up, and presently, amidst shrieks of shrill 
laughter, they all lay in a heap upon the 
green sward. The fun was over ! 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


PuLLE”’ or “ Maste.”’—On p. 173 of 
‘The Fables of sop as first printed by 
William Caxton,’ published by D. Nutt, 
London, 1889, vol. ii., one reads: ‘‘ And the 
thyrd sayd I shalle haue alle the rote, the 
pulle or maste and alle the branches of the 
pere tree.” 

It seems evident that pulle in this place 
would be pole in modern English; yet in 
the glossary of the volume, p. 321, there is 
this item: “‘ pulle, fruit of beech, 173.”’ The 
writer, forgetting that the trunk or stem of 
@ pear-tree is in question, took pulle as a 
synonym of beech-mast, instead of thinking 
of the mast of a ship, as defined in Prof. 
Skeat’s ‘ Dictionary.’ E. 8. Dopeson. 


BreAm’s question was 
asked at 8 8. i. 334 as to who was the Bream 
who gave his name to the street in which 
the premises of ‘N. & Q.’ now are. There 
was a family in this locality named Bream, 
Braem, Brames, &c., descended of a family 
originally out of Flanders. Jacob Braems 
was a merchant of Dover. Sir Arnold 
Bream of Bridge married Margaret, da. of 
Sir Thomas Palmer of Wingham (Berry’s 
‘ Kentish Genealogies,’ p. 258). Sir Arnold 
built Bridge Place, where he lived, as did 
his son Walter till his death in 1692. The 
cost of building was so great that his heirs 
about 1704 sold the house to John Taylor, 
Esq., of Bifrons (Hasted, vol. ix. p. 288). 
Sir Arnold was born in Dover; baptised 
3 Oct., 1602; died 13 Nov., 1681 (Arch. 
Cant.). 

Walter Brames, Esq., was lessee of the 
Parsonage, Folkestone, 1673-89. 

Elsewhere I find Jane, second da. of Walter 
Harflete, described as first wife of Sir Arnold 
(she d. 1635), and Elizabeth, second da. of 
Sir Dudley Digges, as his second wife (she 
d. 1645). Perhaps Sir Arnold married 
thirdly, as above, Margaret Palmer. 

Whether these marriages afford a clue to a 
possible connexion with Bream’s Buildings 
I leave to those who may care to pursue 
the inquiry. R. J. FyNMORE. 


Sandgate. 


Nicot, Eart or Errou.—In ‘ The Scots 
Peerage’ (vol. iii. p. 565) it is stated that 
Nicol, Earl of Errol, granted a charter of 
the lands of Ury to his uncle Gilbert Hay on 
12 Aug., 1467, and died in 1470. The date 
of the Earl’s death is important, because it 
conclusively proves how the erudite Riddell 
had blundered and misled others. In the 
‘Miscellany of the Spalding Club’ (vol. ii. 
p. 348) there is the following :— 

_ Item Nicolaus Comes de Errol filius quondam 
Gulielmi Comitis de Errol obiit apud Killimuir et 
sepultus est apud Cuprum anno domini M°cccc’LX VII 
mensis Augusti XXxIv.” 

This proves that the contract with Huntly 
could not have been in 1476. D. M. R. 


RETROSPECTIVE”? IN FRENCH. — In 
Quérard’s magazine entitled Le Quérard 
(1856, p. 155) C. C. Pierquin de Gembloux 
says that Quérard introduced this word to 
the French language. The words used are: 

“En 1832 vous empruntiez 4 l’Angleterre l’ex- 
pression : retrospectif. C’est d’aprés ce méme besoin 
que vous fétes également celle de polyonyme,” &c. 


THOMAS. 
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A Caustic SERMoN.—For wit and viru- 
lence combined in a pulpit discourse, I think 
I have not found anything to excel the Rev. 
Henry Welstead’s sermon on ‘ The Modern 
Moderation,’ preached before Archdeacon 
Nicholas Clagett at Sudbury, 12 April, 1711. 
Mr. Welstead was rector of Brettenham, in 
Suffolk. He describes his life there as un- 
happy. When he rode away, he was 
“rudely and scornfully hollowed at,” and 
the bells rang for joy. To celebrate his 
exit a purse was made up, and a drinking 
revel ensued at the sidesman’s house, at 
which the two churchwardens were present. 
An attempt was made also to burn his hay- 
stack. The archdeacon evidently did not 
relish the sermon. 

Following the sermon, which ends with 
a very orthodox ascription, is a ten-page 
Letter to Obadiah Moderation, Gent. The 
whole tract of 24 pp. was printed for the 
author, and sold by John Morphew of London 
in 1714. Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 


ELEcTION SUNDAY, WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
—At 10 8S. vi. 149 a query was raised as to 
this day, and at p. 213 of the same volume 
two replies were given, one of which was mine. 
I made some remarks as to the selection of 
the preacher last year being a departure 
from the time-honoured custom; this 
year, I am glad to say, the old order was 
resumed. The preacher on 28 July was to 
have been the Rev. H. Montagu Butler, 
D.D., Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
but unfortunately illness prevented his 
appointment being kept. His place was 
taken by the Rev. James Gow, Litt.D., 
Head Master of Westminster School. The 
other two divines who share the honour 
and pleasure of preaching upon this historic 
day are the Deans of Westminster and Christ 
Church, and I hope that the practice will 
not again be departed from. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


“PLACE”? IN THE Hovuse.—On the proof 
slip of a recent paragraph in ‘N. & Q.’ my 
usage of ‘chimney-place”’ and “ house- 
place ’’ in the same sentence was queried, 
and this seems to call for a note on “ place ”’ 
as assigned to portions of some houses and 
cottages built more than a hundred years 
ago. Generally the main lower room was 
called “the house-place,” which served as 
general living-room, meals-room, and family 
room when the day’s work was over. In this 
room was the chimney-place—the wide 
space within and behind the chimney-piece ; 


’’-place (ashes-place), a receptacle below 
the hearthstone—a square or round hole 
being cut through the hearthstone, covered 
with an iron grate, on which the cinders and 
ashes were raked backward and forward, 
the “ass” falling into the ashes - place 
below. A door from the house-place led 
into the kitchen-place, to which adjoined 
the pantry-place. These were the within- 
side places. Outside were the coal-place, 
dust-place, hen-place or fowl-place, and 
pig-place. Although there were so many 
places in and about the house, the proverb 
‘**A place for everything, and everything in 
its place,” was not the general rule, though 
many cottage homes were spick and span 
to the smallest detail. 
Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Cor. Ropert LitBuRNE.—Many years 
ago I made the following memorandum in 
the Guildhall Library concerning two letters 
on an important matter written by Robert 
Lilburne :— 

“Two letters from Col. Robert Lilborne, the one 
to the Hon. William Lenthall......the other to...... 
the Lord General, containing particulars of the 
total rout and overthrow of the Earl of Derby...... 
in Lancashire on the 25th of August, 1651.” 

These letters are near the beginning of 
the fifth volume of Civil War tracts, and, so 
far as I can ascertain, have not been reprinted. 
If that be the case, they may be useful to 
students of the Cromwellian period. 


RACE-HORSES IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.— 

“Extract from a schedule of such goods, chattles, 
and creditts of the Right Hon William, Earle of 
Pembrooke and Montgomery, dec*, which are p’ish- 
able, and of which a limitted administration pen- 
dente lite is granted to John Tregonwell, one of the 
executors named in the will of the said deced. 

““‘Tmprimis there are left by the said deced the 
number of eight Race Horses, which are and must 
be maintained at a vast charge, or elce they will 
come to little or nothing, and foure of them are 
now estimated that they will pad at least one 
hundred pounds p’ horse.’”—P.C.C. Admon. Act 


Book, July, 1674. 
GERALD FOTHERGILL. 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, 8. W. 


RESTAURATEUR. —According to a para- 
graph in a newspaper dated early in last 
century, the origin of this word lies in the 
fact that in 1765 a French cook established 
in Paris the first house of the kind, and had 
the sign over the door inscribed: ‘“* Venite 


the fire-place, holding the fire; and the 


ad me, omnes qui stomacho laboratis, et 
ego restaurabo vos.” R. 8. B. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, (108. Serr. 14, 1907. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


*Hospiratus Iv Domespay.—In the 
‘Shropshire Domesday,’ p. 1, col. 2, under 
the heading ‘Terra Episcopi de Cestre,’ 
occurs this entry : 

**Isdem Episcopus tenet unum manerium Melam 
In Hundredo Civitatis [Sciropesberie, ¢.e., Shrews- 
bury]. Non est neque fuit hospitatus. Reddebat 
xx. solidos tempore Regis Edwardi; modo xvii. 
solidos et iiii. denarios.” 

What is the exact meaning of hospitatus ? 
Eyton (‘ Antiquities of Shropshire,’ vi. 359) 
takes the word to be written in error for 

** hospitatum, a word akin to co/onatum. In another 
passage of Domesday a * domus hospitata’ is opposed 
to ‘mansio vasta.’ The bishop’s manor, in fact, 
though within the borough, was not occupied by 
any burgesses or other free tenants. Neither does 
it seem to have been geldable.” 

Blakeway, in his ‘ History of Shrewsbury 
Hundred or Liberties,’ written about fifty 
years before Eyton’s time, also read it as 
hospitatum, that is, ‘‘ those who occupy it 
under the bishop do not reside upon it ”’ ; 
and he suggests that, as 

*‘the bishop had certain cottages and burgesses in 
Shrewsbury, it is probable that they were employed 
in the tillage of this property, from which they 
could so readily return home every night to their 
cottages in the town.”—Shropshire Archeological 
Transactions, Second Series, iil. 329. 

But does hospitatus necessarily mean 
‘inhabited’? May it not refer to the 
procurations, or board and lodging for the 
bishop and his suite, which it seems that the 
mesne-owners of ecclesiastical property were 
bound to provide for great ecclesiastics 
on their journeys? Du Cange says, ‘‘ Hos- 
pitium, idem quod gistum, procuratio,” 
and refers to the Synodus_ Ticenensis, 
anno 855. I would refer also to the ‘ House- 
hold Roll of Bishop Swinfield’ (Camden 
Society), i. exxxvi, where the editor gives 
later authorities in proof of the owners of 
appropriated tithes being bound to provide 
board and lodging for bishops on their 
journeys. 

And in the case before us, does it not 
simply mean that the Bishop of Chester 
on his journeys could not require pro- 
curations to be provided by his Meole 
tenants ? Melam (Monk Meole and Crow 
Meole) was a large and important manor 
of one hide, and it is difficult to believe that 
it was not “inhabited”? by any resident 
farmers. W. G. D. Fretcuer, F.S.A. 


Oxon Vicarage. 


MrracuLous Brrrx.—According to the 
belicf of the Baloches, Shahzad, son of 
Chakur, was brought into being by a shadow 
passing in front of his mother, Mai, although 
no one was there. After the child was born 
Mai sent a message to her absent husband, 
saying that he was not to grieve, since the 
boy had been begotten by the shadow of a 
saint. When Chakur came home and 
greeted the baby, it answered him, although 
it was only six months old, and after going 
through the orthodox forms of salutation, 
said, “‘I was begotten by the shadow of 
‘Ali.” ‘Ali is greatly revered by the 
Baloches. A poem of this mystically- 
begotten Shahzad begins: ‘I recite the 
praises of the Lord, of the mighty Muhammad 
Mustafa, of royal ‘Ali, the lion of God.” 
See M. Longworth Dames, ‘ Popular Poetry 
of the Baloches,’ vol. i. pp. 135, 138. 

Do instances of miraculous births of this 
type still occur in Muhammadan countries ; 
or is it thought that they happened long ago, 
but not now ? 

That the belief in such wonder-offspring 
was once as common in Europe as it still 
is among the heathenry of Australia may be 
gathered from ancient history and modern 
folk-lore. Can any one tell me the name of 
the latest European who was held to be 
one of these marvellous births? M. P. 


WreKE-ACRE.”’—In an assize held 1337-8 

to inquire into the tenure of a tenement 
appertaining to the manor of Denton, near 
Grantham, the jury found that it had been 
held by certain services, amongst which, 
as the Latin expands and translates, were 
“by service of reaping one acre of land in autumn 
for diet which is called ‘ Weke-acre,’ and of findin 
one man to mow corn in autumn for one day call 
‘ Bone-day.’”—Assize Roll 1400, m. 63d. 
Tenants worked gratis for their lord on 
boneday,”’ but what was “ weke-acre ?”’ 
Wright’s ‘E.D.D.’ gives “acre” as a verb 
connected with reaping, so perhaps tenants 
reaped for a week, and this was their diet 
during that time. ALrrep C. E. WELBy. 


Peacock on CourcH BELLs.—Some time 
ago a question was asked concerning the use 
of the peacock in religious symbolism. 

In F. Uldall’s recently published book on 
Danish church bells, ‘Danmarks Middel- 
alderlige Kirkeklokker,’ 1906, two instances 
of peacocks stamped on bells are given 
(pp. 137, 140). I cannot read Danish, but 
I gather that the “ Paafugl” betokened 
immortality and ‘‘ Forfengeligheden.” Do 
instances of its use on bell-stamps occur in 
other European countries ? 5: 8. 
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BRAMPTON BRIDGE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
—aAn incident which occurred on this bridge 
during the imprisonment of Charles I. at 
Holdenby forms the basis of one of the 
most spirited episodes in Whyte-Melville’s 
‘Holmby House’ (chap. xxx., ‘A Ride 
across Country’). It is thus briefly de- 
scribed in Wetton’s ‘ Guide-Book to North- 
ampton and its Vicinity ’ (1849) :— 

** When King Charles I. was a prisoner at Holmby 
House, he “all to visit Lord Vaux’s at Boughton 
Park for the purpose of Fa at bowls. In one 
of his journeys to that place a Major Bosville, dis- 
guised as a countryman, apparently fishing, was 
loitering near the mill, when the miller, who hap- 

ened to be looking out of the window, saw the 

ing receive something from the supposed country- 
man; the miller betrayed the circumstance, and it 
has been the popular belief in this locality that no 
one ever succeeded at the mill afterwards. The 
mill was rather a picturesque object, but is now 
destroyed.” 

I understand that this attempted delivery 
of a letter to Charles by Bosville on Bramp- 
ton Bridge has formed the subject of a 
picture by an eminent artist. Any par- 
ticulars concerning such a picture would be 
appreciated by Joun T. Pace. 

ng Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Rosert Burrowes, DEAN OF CoRK.— 
Burrowes’s name does not appear in the 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ but I venture to suggest 
that the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ should contain 
a few particulars of the author of ‘The 
Groves of Blarney’ and ‘ The Night before 
Larry was Stretched.’ Lockhart (‘ Life of 
Scott,’ chap. Ixiii., one-vol. ed., 1842, 
p. 564) refers to “‘ the poetical Dean of Cork ” 
when describing Sir Walter’s visit to Blarney ; 
but in ‘The Reliques of Father Prout ; 
(1860, p. 56), where versions of ‘ The Groves ’ 
in English, Latin, Greek, French, Italian, and 
Celtic are given, Mahony ascribes the song 
to “Dick Milliken of Cork.’ Burrowes’s 
claim to ‘The Night before Larry was 
Stretched ’ is likewise disputed. It is defi- 
nitely given to him in Prout’s ‘ Reliques’ 
(p. 267), though, on the other hand, Mr. 
Farmer, in his notes to this song in ‘ Musa 
Pedestris ’ (1896, p. 220), declares that it is 
certainly not by Burrowes, but probably 
by “ Will Maher of Waterford, shoemaker.” 
The erudite readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will doubt- 
less elucidate these questions, as well as 
inform me where others of Burrowes’s 
effusions are to be found. 

R. L. Moreton. 

Heathfield, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks. 

[Mr. A. P. Graves, the editor of ‘Songs of Irish 
Wit and Humour,’ 1884, said: “I have indis- 
yutable evidence before me that the Dean had no 
and in the writing of tr The Night before Larry 
was Stretched’).” See 7 S. viii. 74, 237.] 


Nasu or PortuGat.—In 1730 John Nash, 
of Oporto, with H. Burmester, founded the 
firm now known as Butler, Nephew & Co. 
In 1751 Fynn Nash married there Mary 
Trollope (of the family at Casewick in Lin- 
colnshire), and their son Thomas was bap- 
tized in 1753 at Coimbra, by the Rev. Dr. 
J. Nash. A Henry Nash, of Ipswich, Esq., 
in his short will dated in 1728, names a son 
Fynn. The arms used by the Oporto branch 
were: Az., on a chevron between three 
doves’ heads erased arg., a pellet between 
four cross-crosslets sa., which were also those 
of Robert Nash, LL.D., Chancellor of 
Norwich, who in his will, dated 1751, 
bequeathed a farm to his brother James 
Nash, of Lisbon, merchant. 

A Joseph Nash, consul at Figueira, where 
he died 18 Aug., 1786, was son of a Rev. 
Wm. Nash, rector of Great Bradley in Suffolk. 
Owing to the absence of all monuments to 
British subjects in Portugal, and lack of 
clergy and parish registers, it is difficult to 
prove a pe ligree in that country, and I 
shall therefore be grateful for any notes 
relating to the above names. 
V. L. OLIVER. 
Sunninghill, Berks. 


Warexam, Dorset.—I should be glad of 
any information respecting this ancient 
town, particularly as to the probable date 
of the walls or earthworks which surround it, 
and whether a sister or a daughter of Alfred 
the Great founded a priory here. For what 
reason is a small chapel on the south side 
of the sanctuary of the parish church (Lady 
St. Mary) called the Thomas & Becket 
Chapel ? FRANCES PALMER. 

The Avenue, Datchet, near Windsor. ae 
- [Wareham was visited in July by the British 
Archevlogical Association. The walls are discu 
at some length in The Atheneum of 3 August.) 


Beta Reynotps.—I have lately come 
across the unusual surname of Beth Reynolds 
in the registers of this parish. Can any of 
your readers say whether they have met 
with it, or if it still exists? It does not 
appear to be a double name (there is no 
hyphen), but “ Beth” seems to be some 
sort of prefix. What does it mean? It 
occurs first about 1600. H. P. Bowen. 

84, Pell Street, Reading. 

Gostine Famity.—I am anxious to trace 
the history of Joseph Gosling, who married 
Sarah ——-, probably about 1760, near 
Wolverhampton. Can any of your readers 


|help me with information likely to throw 


light upon earlier members of this family ? 


TuHuRSTAN MATTHEWS. 
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HorsEsHOE SuPERsTITION: Hotty Lop¢E, 
Hicueate.—This building is exposed to 
changes and chances which may end in its 
disappearance. Before it becomes a mere 
memory I would ask whether the amulet 
which once protected it from the entrance 
of malignant spirits has been conserved 
in statu quo up to the present century. 
“* One of the weaknesses of the late Duchess 
of St. Albans,’’ wrote Sir Henry Ellis in his 
edition of Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities’ 
(vol. iii. p. 18), 

“which was displayed by her grace in early life 


and one which did not fail to operate upon her | Ed. 1820 


actions, was that of an excessive degree of super- 
stition. To such an extent, indeed, was the feeling 
carried by Mr. Coutts, as well as by herself, that 
they caused two rusty old broken horseshoes to be 
fastened on the highest marble step by which the 
house of Holly Lodge was entered from the lawn.” 
A clerical friend of my own has quite a 
bouquet of old horseshoes hanging adjacent 
to the front-door bell of his parsonage. 
I do not know what effect he expects them 
to have. They offend my esthetic senti- 
ment, though they please my sense of 
humour. St. SwirHrn. 


ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN IN 1349.—Can 
any contributor kindly say who was arch- 


bishop in 1349 ? CHARLES SwyNNERTON. 
Port St. Mary. 


Lorp TREASURER GODOLPHIN.—Sir God- 
frey Kneller’s portrait of him is engraved 
in 1747 in Houbraken and Vertue’s ‘ Heads,’ 
where it is stated that the picture is “ in 
the collection of his Grace the Duke of New- 


castle.” It is also engraved in 1834 in 
Lodge’s ‘ Portraits,’ where it is stated that 
the picture is “‘ in the collection of the Duke 
of Marlborough at Blenheim.” 

Where is Kneller’s picture now ? 


G. A. M. 


Piant-NameEs.—A Lincolnshire girl says 
“At Dunham-on-Trent, in East Notting- 
hamshire, they call what we call broom 
genet, and an old woman there told me that a 
king of England used to wear it in his cap.” 
Is this old French name for Cytisus scoparius 
preserved in other English counties ? 

Picturesque country names seem to be 
still coined for plants of comparatively 
recent introduction into Maghend. if they 
are not transferred to them from other 
flowers. The yellow, winter-flowering jessa- 
mine is at times spoken of as “‘ naked lady ” 
at Lincoln, because it blossoms when bare 
of leaf. In Lincolnshire, also, Limnanthes 
douglasit is at times “ charity” or “ fair 
maids of France”’ while in Lancashire one 


of its names is ‘sisters of mercy.” A Lin- 
colnshire woman calls Eschscholtzia cali- 
fornica “ Indian poppy,” though it is usually 
skolcher.”’ P. W. 


St. Mary MAGpALENeE’s Harr.—Richard 
Graves the author of ‘The Spiritual Quixote,’ 
wrote as follows :— 


“Some commentators are of opinion that the hair 
of her head, with which Mary Magdalene wiped 
our Saviour’s feet, was really a ¢ete, or a set of false 
curls, which she might employ in that manner to 
express her detestation of the wanton and dissolute 
life which she had formerly led.”—Vol. i. p. 140, 


This seems to have been written seriously. 
As Graves was a man possessed of a con- 
siderable amount of learning, it is not pro- 
bable he would make such a statement with- 
out some authority. To what commentators 
does he refer ? K. P. D. &. 


Lapiace’s Dyine Sayinc.—A. E. Taylor, 
‘The Problem of Conduct,’ 1901, p. 266, 
says :— 

“Tt is impossible not to feel that there was an ele- 
ment of truth as well asof pathos inthe remark which 
the dying Laplace is truly or falsely said to have 
uttered about the labours embodied in his ‘ Mé- 
canique céleste’: ‘Tout cela, voyez-vous, n est que 
des blagues ; rien n’est vrai que l'amour. 

On whose authority does this utterance of 
the great mathematician reach us ? 


Laws OF GRAVITY AND THE ANCIENT 
Greexks.—Is there any evidence, actual 
or inferential, of the extent of the physical 
knowledge of the ancient Greeks ? I am 
curious to know if I am justified in assuming 
that they had a perception of gravity, 
although doubtless not aware of its laws. 

DyNAMOs. 


Hancocx.—I should be much obliged if 
any one could give me information with 
regard to the parentage and early life of 
Saul Tysoe Hancock, who was a surgeon In 
Bengal and an intimate friend of Warren 
Hastings. He married Philadelphia Austen 
in 1753, and died in 1775. R. A. A. L. 


“Dieu poNE Tovut.’—Is_ the motto 
“Dieu done [sic] tout ” that of any English 
family ? A stone fireplace at Coventry 
bearing date 1563 is engraved with these 
words. (Miss) M. Dormer Harris. 

16, Gaveston Road, Leamington. 


DickENS QuoTaTIon.—Can you give me a 
reference to Dickens for the quotation, “ An 
old soldier says to a youth, ‘ Be sure to butter 
your bread on both sides’” G. J. G. 


* 
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Replies. 
ELDER-BUSH FOLK-LORE. 


(10 S. viii. 131.) 

Ir is perhaps impossible to furnish direct 
evidence that any examples of pre-Christian 
folk-lore relating to the elder have come 
down to us. but the character of much that 
we do possess suggests a heathen origin. 
A few years ago an admirable paper on the 
‘Folk-lore of Human Life’ appeared in 
The Edinburgh Review, from which I quote 
@ paragraph regarding this interesting, and 
during the long days of summer most beau- 
tiful, tree 

“Nor has that other tree dear to folk-lore, the 
elder, changed its hue since it took to itself the 
occult qualities superstition still ascribes to it. Its 
sinuous boughs, its baldachin of cloud - white 
blossoms, its red-black fruit-berries, in which lie 
the juices of that sweet wine, well known to 
country-folk, where fire and sleep meet, all wear 
the same aspect they wore of old when men saw in 
the tree, born of blood, a goddess-mother. ‘ Lady 
Elder,’ the kneeling woodsman cries before he 
strikes, ‘give me of thy wood, and I will give thee 
of mine, when it grows in the forest.’ From its 
wounds blood flows, and in the dusk of Northern 
climes the tree itself moves from place to place in 
the thicket. Irish legend transmutes its influence 
from good to evil; there it is unholy. Elsewhere it 
is a tree of witchcraft, and no cradle may be 
fashioned of its wood.”—January, 1904, p. 54. 

I am not aware that the folk-faith as to 
the elder has ever been reduced to order. 
As it ee extends to every land where 
the elder grows, it would take no little thought 
and labour to arrange these dreams (if, 
indeed, they be dreams only) in a coherent 
shape, since we know that in some places 
it is a tree of good repute, and in others the 
shadow of the substance of things evil. Out of 
the evil nature that is attributed to the elder 
must have arisen the idea that it was on this 
tree that Judas hanged himself. Pulci, 
Shakespere. the authors of ‘ Piers Plowman ’ 
and the ‘ Voiage and Travail of Sir John 
Mandeville,’ and a host of books too numer- 
ous to mention, bear testimony to this belief ; 
but it has never been traced, so far as I know, 
to its origin. 

It would seem that in this island the cha- 
racter of the elder is very mixed. It is 
hard to say whether the good or the evil 
principle predominates. Hawker, the Corn- 
ish poet, records that it is unlucky to burn 
it (‘ Life’ by C. E. Byles, p. 67); while Sir 
Thomas Browne tells us in his ‘ Pseudodoxia 
Epidemica’ that if a pregnant woman 
treads on the elder or the female fern, 


We hear also that the leaves, if plucked on 
the last day of April, cure wounds; and in 
Suffolk it is thought that lightning never 
strikes the elder-tree (Lean, ‘ Collectanea,’ 
vol. i. pp. 252, 391). 

I have before me a note made from one of 
the Aubrey MSS. (I am unable to give a 
further reference) which exhibits the elder 
in a beneficent light. There was, it seems, 
a Mr. Allen, a reputed sorcerer, who on one 
occasion was staying at Home Lacy, in 
Herefordshire. He was so careless as to 
leave his watch in the window of his bedroom. 
Watches were rare objects in those days, 
and when the housemaids came to make 
the bed, they heard something repeating 
“ tick, tick, tick.”” Having traced the sound 
to its source, they concluded that the watch 
was Mr. Allen’s private devil, or familiar 
— so, with the help of the tongs—for 
they dare not touch it with their hands— 
they endeavoured to throw it into the moat, 
in the hope of drowning the devil. There 
was, however, an elder-bush growing out 
of the side of the moat, and this mercifully 
intervened by catching the chain on one of 
its branches. So Mr. Allen got his watch 
again uninjured, and the servants were 
confirmed in their belief as to the noxiousness 
of the elder. 

Jean Baptiste Thiers in his ‘ Traité des 
Superstitions qui regardent les Sacremens’ 
thus speaks of the medicinal uses of the elder : 

To cure witchcraft caused by the hair of 
animals, pins, needles, thorns, &c., take some of 
the pus of the wound, and put it into a hole made 
on the east side of an elder or oak, and plug it up 
with some of the same wood.—Ed. 1777, vol. 1. 


p. 359, 
Epwarp PEACOCK. 


It is believed in some part of England that 
the wood of our Lord’s cross was elder ; and 
Rust, an early correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
(1S. vii. 177), records :— 

‘‘T was visiting a poor parishioner the other day, 
when the following question was put to me: ‘Pray, 
Sir, can you tell me whether there is any doubt of 
what kind of wood our Lord’s cross was made? I 
have always heard that it was made of elder, and 
we look carefuliy into the faggots before we burn 
them, for fear that there should be any of this wood 
in them.’” 

The passage was reprinted in ‘Choice 
Notes: Folk-lore,’ pp. 69, 61, and I think 
the fancy it embodies justifies the name of 
Christ’s tree being given to the elder in 
Shropshire. A medieval legend concerning 
the wood of the Cross is crystallized in the 
Latin lines :— 

Pes crucis est cedrus ; corpus tenet alta cupressus 5 


abortion is produced (Book I. chap. viii.). 


Palma manus retinet ; titulo letatur oliva. 
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Indeed, the virtue of every tree may be 
supposed to have been comprehended in 
that which sprang from the seeds that Seth 
brought out of Paradise. 

Tradition also has it that Judas hung him- 
self upon an elder; and this, Miss Pratt 
suggested, was the origin of the name Jew’s- 
ear applied to the fungus, Hxidia auricula, 
which grows on the bark (‘ Flowering Plants 
of Great Britain,’ vol. iii. pp. 130, 131). 

Much use has been made of the elder and 
its products in medicine, empiric and other- 
wise. ‘‘ Boerhaave,’’ to cite Miss Pratt 
(p. 128), “‘is said sometimes to have taken 
off his hat when he passed the tree, so useful 
did he deem it in the alleviation of human 
maladies.” Culpepper resorted to it in 
many distresses, ranging from freckles to 
possible hydrophobia(*The English Physitian 
Enlarged,’ 1681, p. 92). It would be easy 


for riders to test the prescription of carrying 
two little sticks of elder in the pocket to. 
prevent galling from the saddle. This and | 
much more to the credit of Sambucus niger is 
to be met with in Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities ’ (Bohn’s edition), vol. iii. pp. 283-5 ; 
but boys should not be flogged with an elder | 


tree in ‘Gypsy Sorcery,’ pp. 29-31. Your | 
correspondent might do worse than consult | 
this. I will only add from its pages that in| 
Scandinavia, 
“ growing in lonely, gloomy places, its form and the 
smell of its flowers seemed repulsive, so that it was 
associated with death, and some derived its name 
from Frau Holle, the sorceress and goddess of 
death......[Elsewhere] elder had certain preventive 
and healing virtues. Hung before a stable door, it 
warded off witchcraft, and he who planted it con- 
ciliated evil spirits. And if a twig of it were 
planted on a grave and it grew, that was a sign that 
the soul of the deceased was happy, which is the 
probable reason why the very old Jewish cemetery 
at Prague was planted full of elders.” 

A long chapter might be written about the 
bush ; but I am not the one to write it. 


St. SwItTHIN. 


The elder is identified, like the cedar and 
the juniper, with the Furies, and also with 
the Northern Hulda or Hyldemoer ; and the 
underground people, the elves, come out 
of their fastnesses to meet in conclave under 
its branches. Its influence upon the for- 
tunes of men varied from good to evil, as 
circumstances prompted the peasant ima- 
gination. Hulda the benignant sent bride- 
grooms to maidens and children to the 
married ; but furniture must not be made of 
her wood. Hyldemoer, when a cradle was 


| Ditchfield’s ‘ 


made of elder-wood, came and pulled the 
child by the legs, and gave it no rest till it 
was put to sleep elsewhere. There is an 
elder-tree in a farm-yard, says Keightley 
in his ‘ Fairy Mythology,’ which frequently 
takes a walk in the twilight about the yard, 
and peeps in through the window at the 
children when they are alone. The children’ 
were probably enjoying the protection of the 
goddess whom the tree represented, for the 
witch elder still watches over the victims 
of the sorceress. As to the exact position of 
a certain tree in Oxfordshire, however, the 
tradition among the folk who live in the 
neighbourhood of the Rollright Stones says 
that it is shifting. 

“According to some accounts, the witch elder 
used to stand in the field not tar from the dolmen 
called ‘The Whispering Knights,’ near Wychwood 
Yorest......Some say that it is to be found in the 
hedge by the road not far from the King-stone, or 
further in the field beyond the mound, where an 
elder-bush that stood by a large stone was_some 
years since pointed out toa friend as ‘the Witch.’ 
As a matter of fact, the elder still grows......wher- 
ever a waste ep: is found in the country road.”— 

1d Oxfordshire,’ 1903, pp. 29-30. 
“Tn Danish Hyld or Hyl—a word not far removed 


| fi Elle—is elder,* th santry believe that 
tarded. 

Mr. Leland has something to say of the 


in or under the elder-tree dwells a being called 
Hyldemoer (Elder-mother), or Hyldequinde (Flder- 
woman), with her ministrant s irits (evidently the 
Frau Holle of the Germans.”—‘ Fairy Myth,’ Bohn, 
1850, p. 93. 

Not only were the evil associations of the 
tree transferred in the Christian era to Judas, 
who was, says Shakespeare, echoing a popular 
belief, “‘hanged on an elder” (‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii.), but it was also believed 
to be the tree of which the Cross was con- 
structed. In Shropshire the belief exists 
that it is dangerous to burn elder-wood, 
owing to the current superstition that the 
instrument of the Redeemer’s final suffer- 
ings was made of that wood (Miss Burne’s 
‘Shropshire Folk-lore’). The sacred tree 
bleeds when injured (‘Old Oxfordshire,’ 
p. 30). 

Danish peasantry tell of a man who cut 
down an elder-tree, but he died suddenly 
soon after. The German forester in some 
parts is said to kneel and repeat, before 
felling an elder, the following formula three 
times :— 

Lady Elda! 

Give me some of thy wood, 

Then I will give thee some of mine. 
‘Flowers and Flower-Lore,’ by the Rev. H. Friend. 
If you wish to cut down an elder, you must 
first ask its permission, and then, barring a 


* But see Hilderic Friend’s ‘Flower-Lore,’ 1884, 
vol. ii. p. 628 (note 7 to chap. i.). The alder-tree is 
in Sussex called the eller” or ellar.” 
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rebuke, you must spit three times and pro- 
ceed (ib.). Neither must you burn elder- 
wood unless you are of a suicidal turn, for 
the tree is itself associated with fire—perhaps 
because the will-o’-the-wisp -haunts the 
marshy spots where it grows. You may 
shelter under an elder because the lightning 
never strikes it, partly for the reason that 
it furnished the wood of the Cross, but also 
perhaps because of its association with the 
mystic “‘ corpse-candle.”’ This belief exists in 
Suffolk. Its igneous properties overcome 
fire in other circumstances. The inner bark, 
applied to any burning, takes out the fire 
immediately (Evelyn’s ‘Silva,’ Bk. I. 
chap. xx. § 18). 

It is identified with midsummer, and so 
with the sun and with fire, the sun’s symbol. 

If one take his stand under an elder-bush 
at 12 o’clock on Midsummer Eve, he will see 
the king of the elves go by, attended by his 
numerous retinue. These solar associations 
endowed it with properties adverse to the 
machinations of witchcraft. Berchta or 
Bertha, the ‘‘ white lady” of Southern 
Germany, corresponds to Hulda, the 
“gracious lady’ of Northern Germany, 
who with the advent of Christianity became 
a bogie to frighten children. But before 
this, like the rowan, it released from the 
spells of the sorcerer. From a sun-talisman 
it became a charm among Christians, wher- 
ever the new religion superseded the old. 
A cross made of elder -twigs and sallow 
— children when hung about their 
necks. 


“the small twigs of an elder-tree growing in a 
churchyard will form an amulet if cut into lengths 
of about an inch, then threaded into a necklace, 
and hung round the neck of a sufferer from whooping- 
Burne’s ‘Shropshire Folk - lore,’ 
p. 194. 


But the folk-lore of the elder is too ex- 
tensive to proceed further. The following 
references may prove useful, besides those 
above quoted ; Grimm’s ‘ Teutonic Mytho- 
logy’; ‘Hortus Sanitatis, Bk. I. chap. 
cecevi.; Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ vol. iii. 
(Bohn) ; ‘ Popular Names of British Plants ’ ; 
Britten and Holland’s ‘ Dict. of Eng. Plant- 
Names,’ Part I. p. 168; (? Hackwood’s 

Christ Lore’); W. G. Black’s ‘ Folk- 
Medicine’; Hehn’s ‘ Wanderings of Plants 
and Animals’; ‘A Garden of Simples,’ 
by Martha B. Flint, 1901 (‘ Wild Berries,’ 
Pp. 77 et seqg.); Louis Figuier’s ‘ Vegetable 
World,’ 1867, pp. 197, 504, 550; the county 
works on folk-lore; a Globe “ turnover,” 
26 Oct., 1903 (‘ A Tree of Parts ’), &c. 

J. Hotpen 


Mr. A. W. Moore in his ‘ Folk-lore of the 
Isle of Man’ writes :— 
“The elder-tree, or 7'ramman, was vulgarly sup- 
— to have been the tree upon which Judas 
scariot hanged himself, and it was possibly on 
this account that great reliance was formerly placed 
on its sanative and mystical virtues. It was used 
as a charm for es houses and gardens from 
the influence of sorcery and witchcraft ; and evenat 
the present time an elder-tree may observ! 
growing by almost every old cottage in the island. 
Its leaves......were picked on May Eve, and affixed 
to doors and windows to protect the house from 
witchcraft.” 
Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 


Grindleton, Clitheroe. 


Your correspondent will find an exhaustive 
article on this subject in Folkard’s ‘ Plant- 
lore.’ The elder is called “‘ Christ’s tree” 
because the Cross is in many places sup- 
posed to have been made of its wood. To 
cut it down is unlucky, partly, I suppose, 
on this account, partly because it is under 
the protection of the fairies. c.'C. BE: 


The elves are supposed to transform 
themselves into elder-trees. Hyldemoér, or 
Mother Elder, is an Ellewoman identified 
with this tree. She is mentioned by Hans 
Christian Andersen in his stories. 

E. YARDLEY. 


One day during my late residence in 
Northamptonshire I came, in the course of 
a morning stroll, across an old man making 
up faggots for firewood. Noticing a hea 
of elderwood near by apparently discarded, 
I asked him why he did not include some 
of that in his faggots. ‘‘ I mustn’t put that 
in,” said he; “it ’s bad luck to burn elder.” 
I failed to elicit any reason for the super- 
stition, but from inquiries I have since made 
I find that the belief appears to be wide- 
spread. 

See also 8 S. viii. 427, 489; ix. 91, 517; 
and Boulger’s ‘ Familiar Trees,’ i. 137. 

Joun T. PaGE. 


When the elder bush blossoms we say it is 


eight weeks to harvest. 
Joun P. STILWELL. 


MarrHew Diamonpsutp Demont (10 S. 
viii. 69).—Mr. Fynmore surely has misin- 
terpreted the entry to which he refers, 
Second Christian names are not common in 
1658, and it seems clear that the register 
refers to Matthew Diamond, vulg. Demont. 
I can, if your correspondent wishes, give 
him some entries relating to the family of 
Dimond in Somerset. P. M—t. 
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GowpIkE ”’ (10 S. viii. 131).—There can 
be no doubt that this Cumberland word is 
identical with the Cumberland “ gaveldyke ”’ 
which finds a place in the ‘ English Dialect 
Dictionary.’ The form of the word “ gow- 
dike ’’ presents no insuperable difficulty. 
In ‘N. E. D.’ (s.v. “ gavel,” sb.!) we find 
gowle as a form of gavel. For instance, the 
*Promptorium’ has “‘ gowle”’ in the sense 
of interest on money lent, usury. Accord- 
ingly “gaveldyke’’ might very well be 
pronounced “ gowldike.’’ But in Cumber- 
land gowldike”’ would regularly become 
“* gowdike”’ ; the 1 would be lost before the 
dental, just as “gold” is pronounced 
good or goud or gowd in Scotland and the 
North of England. See the pronunciations 
of “ gold ” in‘ E.D.D.’ (s.v.), and in the Index 
to Dr. Wright’s ‘ English Dialect Grammar.’ 
This latter work should be constantly in the 
hands of every student who is seeking 
scientific data for the solution of difficult 
problems connected with the history of 
country words. A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 

““Gowdike”” not having been found, 1 
suggest that it is a slovenly form of ‘“‘ gowt- 
dike,”’ ditch into which ran the gowts, #.e., 
drains, gutters. 

MepiIcinaL Waters (10 S. viii. 130).— 
I find the following amongst my books on 
Leamington :— 

_“*The Leamington Waters chemically, therapeu- 
tically, and clinically considered, with observations 
on the climate of Leamington. By Francis William 
Smith, M.D., and Bachelor of Surgery. London: 
H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C. 1884.” Pp.61. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Quain’s ‘Dictionary of Medicine’ has 
much information on this subject, and of 
recent date. F. Howarp Co.tins. 


If your correspondent applies to Messrs. 
Ingram & Royle, 26, Upper Thames Street, 
E.C., they will, I think, forward him free 
of charge a 60-page pamphlet dealing with 
nearly all the mineral springs of Europe, 
giving the composition of the waters and 
the diseases for which they are prescribed. 

W. E. WILson. 

Hawick. 

CLERGY IN Wices (10 S. viii. 149).—Wigs 
were discontinued in 1828 by Bishop 
Blomfield, who was in that year translated 
from Chester to London. In 1843 he gave 
a dispensation to the clergy to preach in 
surplices. A great deal of light is thrown 


upon his life in the dedication of ‘ Cobbett’s 
He died in 1857. 
WALTER SCARGILL. 


Legacy to Parsons.’ 


Str GrorRGE Monovx (10 S. viii. 10, 90, 
133).—The following account of Monoux 
was given by Heralds’ College, 21 Oct., 
1820, in response to inquiries by the Walt- 
hamstow Vestry, and may be of interest to 
G. E. C. and your other contributors :— 


“John Monoux of Stamford, in the county of 

Worcester, had Isaac Humphry Monoux, Ancestor 
of the Family of Monoux settled at Wotton, county 
of Bedford ; John and Thomas, who died without 
issue; Henry, who left three daughters ; Richard, 
who had several children; Sir George, of whom 
presently ; and James, from whom there were also 
descendants. Sir George Monoux, above named, 
was Mayor of London, and had a son, George 
Monoux, who left Monoux, who died without issue. 
Sir George had also two daughters: one married to 
William Woodhall, and Elizabeth, who was twice 
married—first to Sir Thomas Denny, of Hoo, in 
Norfolk, Knt., and secondly, to Robert Dacres, of 
Cheshunt, in the county of Herts.” 
This account is signed by C. G. Young, 
York, and Wm. Woods, Bluemantle, and 
follows, in the main, the Heralds’ Visitation, 
1612. 

A very thoughtful paper, ‘ Remarks on a 
Deed of Sir George Monoux,’ was contributed 
to the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society’s Transactions, vol. ii. p. 144. An 
attempt is there made to reconcile the 
various pedigrees of Monoux, and facsimiles 
of the seal and autograph of Monoux are 
given. 

I now give a few other facts relating to 
this worthy. George Monoux was elected 
alderman of Bassishaw Ward, 14 Jan, 
1506/7, and retained this position till 
31 March, 1541. His will, dated 6 June, 
1541, was proved 28 March, 1544, and he 
died 9 Feb. 1543/4. He was Lord Mayor 
1514-15. It is doubtful if the term ‘‘ Lord” 
Mayor is fully justified so early, but it is 
difficult to fix the exact date of its coming 
into regular use. Monoux was also one of 
the auditors of the City accounts, 1513-14, 
He was master of the Drapers’ Company in 
1508, 1526, 1532, and 1539. A Jengthy 
account of him will be found in the ‘ Report 
of the Commissioners for inquiring concern- 
ing Charities—Walthamstow, Essex,’ pp. 129- 
142; and I wrote some particulars of this 
worthy benefactor (see MSS. Guildhall 
Library). GrorceEe F. Boswortu. 


‘LINCOLNSHIRE FAMILY’S CHEQUERED 
History’: WatsH Famity (10 S. vii. 349, 
497; viii. 33).—There was a reprint of Sir 
Henry Spelman’s ‘History and Fate of 
Sacrilege,’ as edited by two priests, with 
notes, &c., by S. J. Eales, issued in 1888. 
A copy of this edition is in the London 
Library. ASTARTE. 
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Dr. Goop or Battiot (10 S. viii. 128).— 
See Mr. H. W. Carless Davis’s ‘ Balliol 
College’ (1899) passim; and ‘D.N.B.,’ 
xxii. 112, whence it would appear he was a 
native of Worcestershire, for he published 
a folio sheet addressed to the ‘“ Lords, 
Gentlemen, and Clergy of the Diocese and 
County of Worcester,” ‘‘the humble pro- 
posal of a native of that county in behalf of 
ingenious young scholars.”’ This states 
that Worcestershire has no “ considerable 
encouragement” for such scholars, and 
suggests the endowment of two or more 
Fellowships in Balliol College, which (it is 
said) is “commonly known by the name of 
the Worcester College.”” Dr. Good was an 
inveterate beggar on behalf of his college. 

A. R. BayLey. 


CoFFINS AND SHROuDs (10S. viii. 90, 137). 
—Several notes on burial with the face 
uncovered have lately appeared in L’Inter- 
médiaire. Among the instances quoted are 
the following, most of which are French. 
Evidence is, however, given to show that 
the custom is known in several countries of 
Europe. 

“Marat was carried to the Pantheon on a 
triumphal car designed by David. The body of the 


tribune was so decomposed that it was necessary to | P 


paint him ; and to make the getting-up of the piece 
verfect, the corpse was covered with blood-stained 
inen, the arm was hanging bare, and the fingers 
still held a steel ro lv. col. 380. 

The custom of burying with the face uncovered 
exists still, or at least existed not long ago in the 
villages of our midi...... I was present when quite 
en. at several enterrements @ visage découvert...... 
I still see the coffins of children going uncovered 
through the streets of the village, towards the little 
graveyard of the parish. It was there that the lid 
was screwed on to the coffin......It seems to me that 
this custom was only followed in the case of girls, 
little girls rather than grandes jeunes filles, and 
perhaps also very young boys. I have never seen it 
at the burial of men or women.”—Vol. lv. col. 206. 

Another correspondent of L’ Iniermédiaire 
quotes authority to show that in certain 
cases in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies a corpse to be buried was carried on 
planks. which were put into the grave with it. 
More frequently a wooden coffin was used, 
sometimes without a lid. The writer adds :— 

“T have beneath my eyes the number for the 
3rd of January, 1907, of the illustrated Spanish 
journal Nuovo Mundo, which contains a plate en- 
titled: ‘ Aspecto de la plaza de Santa Maria de 
Jaen, al paso del entierro del arzobispo de Sevila, 
sr.Castellote, que fallecio repentinamente en aquella 
ciudad el dia 23del pasado.’ Priests surrounded by 
the crowd carry on a bier the body of the prelate, 
who is mitred, and has his hat lying at his feet.”— 
V ol. lv. col. 207. 

. “Until 1880 the priests in Brittany were buried 
in this fashion [with the face bare]. The last 


interment of this kind was in 1878, that_of 
Cardinal Saint-Mare, Archbishop of Rennes. The 
enbalming had not been very successful, and it was 


distressing to see. 
“Tn 1863, in Switzerland, I saw, in the mortuary 


chapel of the cemetery at Lucerne or Zurich, an 
open coftin; the corpse, arrayed in a long black 
blouse, awaited burial.”—Vol. lv. cols. 323-4. 
M.-P 


Exeter Hatt (10 S. viii. 127).—About 
the time that Exeter Hall was first opened 
there appeared in The Mirror (18 June, 
1831) an account of the building, apparently 
taken from The Ballot Newspaper. An 
engraving of the main entrance from the 
Strand accompanied the letterpress. 

Perhaps the most important items in the 
musical history of Exeter Hall are the 
conducting of their own works there by 
Spohr and Mendelssohn, and the first pro- 
duction of ‘ St. Paul’ in England in 1837. 

Valuable articles on Exeter Hall appeared 
in The Echo of 28 March, 1881, and in The 
Daily Graphic (illustrated) of 2 April last. 

Joun T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

Two Otp PROVERBS (10 8. vii. 407, 457 ; 
viii. 55, 136).—It is true that the same idea 
as is conveyed by the phrase “ toujours 
erdrix ” (which some say should be “ tou- 
jours des perdrix”’) is to be found in La 
Fontaine’s conte ‘Le Paté d’Anguille’ ; 
but this is scarcely the case with Boccaccio’s 
story referred to. The origin of the expres- 
sion “toujours (des) perdrix”’ is not, I 
submit, to be found in either of these stories, 


and still, therefore, remains a mystery. 
Epwarp LATHAM. 


“Tworenny TuBE” (10 S. vil. 3).— 
The earliest use of the word tube in connexion 
with railway transit appears, according to 
The Glasgow News, which I have seen since 
writing at the above reference, to have been 
in the following passage in The Northern 
Looking Glass, printed and published at 
Glasgow in October, 1825 :-— 

‘A vacuum tube company is about to be formed 
to convey passengers from dinburgh to London, 
which it 1s my will be effected in about five 
hours. This scheme is, of course, much laughed at ; 
but thus argue the projectors—produce a species of 
vacuum, or tube, with the general force of the 
common air excluded, and a y—say a coach, 
sledge, or wooden horse—may be propelled, not 
merely fifty-two, but about three hundred miles in 
one hour! Now it is ascertained that human beings 
may exist in such a vacuity, as they would not 
have to cut against the air, when going at the rate 
of more than fifty-two miles an hour. Indeed, it is 
said the air would be with them when being thus 
whisked along, and in that case there can be no 


doubt.” 
A. F. R. 
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(10 8. VIII. Serr. 14, 1907. 


St. Devereux: St. Dusricrus: Sr. 
Brice (10 8. vii. 327, 418 ; viii. 17).—There 
are five churches dedicated to St. Dubricius 
—Whitchurch, Ballingham, St. Devereux, 
Hentland, and Hoarwithy (the last a modern 
chapel to Hentland), all in Archenfield, a 
district of South Herefordshire. 

The reason for this local cult of the saint 
is clear. His grandfather was King of 
Ergyng, a country roughly corresponding 
to the modern Archenfield ; and the great 
work of his early life, the education of 1,000 
priests in the orthodox faith, was carried on 
at Hentland, a village within its borders. 
The name of a farm, Llanfrother, 2.e., 
fratrum, still commemorates the site of his 
college, though 1,300 years have passed since 
the dispersal of the scholars. 

The present name of the village of St. 
Devereux would seem to be a mere mispro- 
nunciation or corruption of St. Dubricius, 
the form regularly employed in documents 
till the last century. The strangeness of 
the word in Latin or Welsh quite accounts 
for the change to one more familiar. The 
entries in the bishops’ registers from 1307 
invariably give St. Dubricius, e.g., Trilleck’s 
Reg. :— 

“viii die Julii, 1349, Philippus de Davyston 
admissus fuit ad ecclesiam sancti Dubricii, ad quam 
per Rogerum de Acton dominum de Duddeley 
extitit presentatus.” 

Didley is a principal manor of the parish. 

In the same register is mentioned the 
ecclesia sancti Bricii,’’ without, however, 
any details by which it might be identified. 
Can it be a further mutilation of this un- 
fortunate name ? or is St. Brice,’as is sug- 
gested of St. Devereux, a distinct saint ? 

JosepH H. Parry. 

Harewood, Ross. 


Brrcw’s”’ (10 S. vii. 366).—Under this 
head it may be of interest to record that 
Lloyd’s News of 18 August contains an 
excellent print of this famous old confec- 
tioner’s shop window, with the following 
note: ‘* During the renovation of ‘ Birch’s ’ 
some long-forgotten carvings have been 
revealed.” 

In its rejuvenated state the quaint 
frontage certainly presents an attractive 


appearance. CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 
KEELHAUL”’: ‘‘CoBKEY’”’: Morry- 
OUNE” (10 S. vii. 448; viii. 54).—In 


Marryat’s ‘Snarleyyow; or, the Dog 


Fiend,’ vol. i. chap. x., is a description of 
keelhauling fuller than that given in the 
*N.E.D. The heading of the chapter 


begins ‘‘ In which is explained the sublime 
mystery of keel-hauling.” The story opens 
in 1699, and Marryat says as to keelhauling : 
“This ingenious process has fallen into 
disuse.” 

The punishment appears to have been 
used on French ships, as I find the following 
in ‘ Nautical Terms in English and French, 
and French and English,’ by Léon Delbos, 
Instructor H.M.S. Britannia, 3rd ed., 1896, 
p. 193, s.v. ‘Cale’: ‘le supplice de la cale 
humide. Keelhauling (punishment).’’ Cale 
is translated “ hold, chock, wedge.” There 
is another phrase in French—* donner la 
cale”’; but does not that mean only “to 
duck ? 

Marryat describes keelhauling in small 
fore-and-aft vessels and that in large and 
square-rigged vessels. Bailey’s and Dyche’s 
dictionaries, s.v. ‘ Kee] Haling’ and ‘ Keel 
Raking,’ describe the latter only. They 
(Bailey, vol. ii.) say that the rope was put 
or fastened under the man’s arms, about 
the waist, and under his breech. 

Grose in his ‘ Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue’ speaks of keelhauling as 
‘a punishment in use among the Dutch 
seamen.” The ship in ‘Snarleyyow’ is 
commanded by a Dutchman, and some of the 
crew are Dutch. 

Perhaps keelhauling was introduced into 
the navy in the time of William ITI. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE “GoLpEN ANGEL” IN St. Pavt’s 
CHURCHYARD (10S. vii. 470; viii. 33).—This 
sign, borrowed probably from the supporters 
of the arms of the Stationers’ Company, 
was no doubt designated “Golden” to 
distinguish it from two other ‘ Angels” 
in the immediate neighbourhood—one in 
Ivy Lane, and the other in Paternoster Row. 
All three were booksellers’ signs. That in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard was in the seventeenth 
century the sign of Moses Pitt (Bagford 
Title-Pages, B.Mus., 618, K., 17). Perrin 
was the name at ‘“‘ The Angel ” from 1580 to 
1593, in which year Andrew Wise appears to 
have married the widow Perrin, and the 
former’s name occurs up to 1603 (Arber’s 
‘List of London Publishers,’ 1894) See 
further ‘The London Signs and _ their 
Associations,’ in The Antiquary, March, 
1905, p. 102. J. HotpEN MacMIcHaeEL. 


I have a note of a book “ Printed by 
Valentine Simmes for Andrew Wise, and 
are to be sold at his shop in Paules Church 
yard at the signe of the Angel, 1597.” 

Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 


5, Grove Villas, Wanstead. 


§ 
§ 
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GUTTERIDGE OR GOODRIDGE FAmILy (10, 
S. viii. 28).—Bartin was a name borne by 
several members of the Gutteridge family, 
which was of the yeoman class. The will 
of one * Bertin Goodrich als Gutteridg ” of 
West Haddon was proved in 1627 (Arch. 
Northt.): he was perhaps father of Bartin 
Gutteridge buried there in 1657. Earlier 
still, there was a Bartin Gutteridge at 
Desborough. The following (abridged) are 
from the Desborough register :— 


Christenings. 
1600, April 13. John Gutheridge, s. Bartyn. 
1604, Dec. 26. Edward Gutheredge, s. Bartyn. 
1615/16, March 3._ Bartyn Gutheridge, s. William. 
1647/8, Feb. 13. Bartin Guttridge, s. Bartin. 
1649/50, Feb. 17. Bartin Guttridge, s. Bartin and 


Alice. 

1651, July 20. Mary Gutteridg, d. Bartin and 
Allee. 

1653, June 12. Bridget Gutteridge, d. Bartin and 


ice. 
=. May 9. Bartin Gutteridge, s. Wm. and 
uth. 

1729, May 7. Thomas Gutteridge, s. Bartin. 


Burials. 


1648, Oct. 18. Bartin son. 
1714, April 13. Bartin Gutteridge the elder. 


On 13 Aug., 1713, Bartin Gutteridge of 
Desborough married, by licence, Esther 
Courtman, one of the ten daughters of John 
Courtman, rector of Thorpe Malsor, and 
granddaughter of another John Courtman, 
also rector of Thorpe Malsor, by his wife 
Katharine Maunsell. A _ son, Bartin, was 
born 9 Feb. and christened 9 March, 1714/15, 
at Thorpe. On 10 Jan., 1759, the Rev. 
Bartin Gutteridge was buried at Thorpe 
Malsor—probably the son of Esther Court- 
man. The name is written Bartin or 
Bartyn in all cases, and occurs in another 
Desborough family. 

The banns of John Willes, s. John Willes 
of East Haddon, yeoman, and Sarah 
Gutteridge, dau. of Bartin Gutteridge of 
West Haddon, yeoman, were published at 
West Haddon on 10 Feb., 1656, and the 
parties were married on 29 March at East 
Haddon. Henry IsHam LONGDEN. 

Heyford Rectory, Weedon. 


The Register of Easton 
Northants, contains, in Percy’s 
writing, the following entry :— 

“Thomas Perey, Vicar of this Parish, was 
married April Dith, 1759, at the Parish Church of 
Desborough, near Rothwell, in this County, to 
Anne, daughter of Barton Gutteridge of Desborough, 
Gent., and of Anne (Hill) his wife, daughter of Mr. 
Joseph Hill, of Desborough aforesaid.” 


The name is so clear that it cannot 


Maudit, 
hand- 


yet on Bishop Percy’s monument in 
Dromore Cathedral his wife is called 
“daughter of Barton Goodriche, Esq., of 
Desborough, Northamptonshire.”’ 

For further information let me refer to 
a little memoir of Bishop Percy from my 
pen, prefixed to vol. i. of ‘Bp. Percy’s 
Folio Manuscript,’ edited by Messrs. Hales 
and Furnivall, Triibner & Co., Paternoster 
Row, 1867. In this will be found many 
particulars concerning him and his family. 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


NAPOLEON’s CARRIAGE (10S. vii. 170, 236, 
313, 357, 393, 434; viii. 135).—I think that 
the following will be found a satisfactory 
reply to J. N.’s query. 

In the ‘Life and Campaigns of Field- 
Marshal Prince Blucher,’ translated from 
the German of General Count Gneisenau, 
Quartermaster-General to Prince Blucher’s 
army, by J. E. Marston, 1815, we read in a 
foot-note to p. 418 :— 

“It was Major von Keller, at the head of the ad- 
vance, that charged into Genappe at the time that 
Napoleon was driving through the place in his car- 
riage, attended by his suite in several other vehicles : 
the major’s movement was so sudden that Napoleon 
had only time to mount a horse to escape falling 
into his hands. His hat and sword were found in 
the carriage. His treasures, his jewels, his imperial 
mantle, and the whole of his baggage, fell into the 
hands of the Prussians, besides maps, charts, and 
military plans, without number; and, above all, 
his personal portfeuille, containing the whole of his 
private and secret correspondence.” 


Harotp MAtet, Col. 


“Toe Peptars’ Rest” (10 S. vii. 266, 
415; viii. 93).—On the north wall of the 
Old Bailey used to be an inscription, nearly 
illegible, which whenever I saw it I read as 
‘“Do Not Leave Your Coach.” One day, 
dissatisfied, I examined it closely, and found 
that the last word was “Goods ’’—‘‘ Do 
Not Leave Your Goods.” No doubt there 
was once a pedlars’ or porters’ shelf against 
the prison wall—probably removed when 
the road was paved for foot passengers. 

On the south side of Piccadilly, nearly 
opposite the end of Down Street, there 
stands at this moment a shelf on two iron 
posts, the shelf about five or six feet above 
the ground. I have never seen it used. It 
is a curious relic of days gone by. 

Another such is the  creeper-covered 
conduit-house just within Hyde Park rail- 
ings, nearly opposite the Alexandra Hotel. 
Let us hope they will both be left undis- 
turbed. I should like to see inside the 


possibly be mistaken for Goodriche, and 


conduit-house. Dovetas OWEN. 
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“ Dows ” (108. vii. 509; viii. 54, 135).— 
The repiy at the last reference shows how 
much a “Society for the Preservation. of 
Jokes” is required. No one would dream 
of telegraphing “‘ Take care of Dowb,” or 
of asking for the safety of an officer on active 
service! The story at the time was that 
Lord Panmure, wishing to get his relation 
some good post, ordered a telegram to be 
sent to head-quarters in the Crimea to take 
care of Dowbiggin. The cable, a very crazy 
one, was said to have broken down after 
getting as far as ‘‘ Dowb,” and the staff 
were left for some time in much anxiety, 
their efforts to find some explanation making 
the matter public when the message was 
eventually completed. R. W. P. 


The reference in the query is incorrect. 
the first of all his race,” is the 
seventh line of ‘General Summary’ in 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Departmental Ditties,’ 
not in the introductory poem to ‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads.’ RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Tue CHILTERN HunpReEps (10 S. ii. 441, 
516; iii. 18, 1145; vii. 238, 291; viii. 53).— 
Had I foreseen that Mr. Mortey DAvIEs 
was likely to regard Cilt-ena and Chilt-ern 
as different forms of the same word, I would 
have been more explicit at 10 S. vii. 291, 
The O.E. name “ Ciltern”’ occurs in annal 
1009 in the Laud MS. of the ‘ Chronicle.’ It 
is made up of the head-word “ Cilt ’’ and the 
infrequent end-word “ern,” which is found 
in the names Malv-ern, Wald-ern, Walk-ern 
(explained by Prof. Skeat in ‘The Place- 
Names of Hertfordshire,’ 1904, p. 34), 
Whit-ern, and a few others. The form “ ern’’ 
represents the O.E. word hyrne, “ a corner.” 
Compare “In som hurne of the lond,” 
Robert of Gloucester (c. 1280), p. 178. 
“‘Hyrne” is cognate with “corner,” the 
obsolete ‘‘ cornyer,” Fr. corniére, Low Lat. 
corneria (from cornu), and with the Welsh 
corn, pl. cyrn, which is employed with the 
same intention as “‘ern,’’ viz., to indicate land 
jutting out. But in Welsh names of dis- 
tricts corn nearly always means land jutting 
out into the sea, and is never an end-word 
in composition. In English herne appears 
to denote land jutting out into a neigh- 
bouring locality, and particularly _ hilly 
land. Cp. Herne Hill (Surrey), Malvern, 
and Chiltern itself. Hwit-ern, Whit-ern, 
Whit-horn, is an exception to the rule. 

The head-word “ Cilt”’ is allied on one 
hand to the continental Teutonic Celté, 
Celta, which is found in Celtan-hom, and on 
the other to the Welsh Gild-as (cf. Welsh 
gid=kid, and dau=two, which, like “ Gild- 


as,”’ offer the mediz in place of the Teutonic 
tenues, according to ru'e). It survived in 
Mercia to the year 798 at least; vide 
Birch, ‘Cartul. Saxon.,’ No. celxxxviii., 
vol. i. p. 398, where may be found “ Cildas 
Minister Coenu'4 regis.” (Cf. ‘‘ Penda ” for 
**Penta.’’) The sib-name of the Cilts, or 
Ciltas, may have beer. Ci/tan, which would 
make its genitive Ciltena. The form 
Celtan-(hom) appears to be due merely to 
the weakening of 7, and the name of the 
Chelt may show that the Ciltas called it 
after their eponymous ancestor, and mingled 
stream- and ancestor-worship together. 

The form “ Ciltre”’ in the records named 
by Mr. Davies can only represent ciltré, 
7.e., Ciltren, and parallels to the metathesis 
shown therein appear in the Domesday 
form Walchra, miswritten for Walchra, 7.e., 
Walchran, and in tho East-Sussex names 
Waldron (modern) and Wauderne (four- 
teenth century). Ciltern was, probably, 


a part of the region of the Ciltena-sete, - 


which, according to the ‘ Nomina Hidarum,” 
comprised 4,000 hides. Its neighbours 
“ Noxgaga ” and “ Lindisfarena ” had 5,000 
and 7,000 hides, respectively. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE.. 


THe Racrat PROBLEM OF (10 S. 
viii. 145)——May I express my thanks to 
Mr. ACKERLEY for pointing out that the 
peoples speaking Celtic languages are not 
racially homogeneous ? This has long been 
known to scholars, but it is an unconscion- 
able time filtering down to the general public. 
For instance, all the papers which have 
described the Eisteddfod at Swansea have 
called the Welsh Celts, yet there are practic- 
ally no Celtsin Wales. The following passage 
from Rhys’s ‘ Welsh People’ (1900, p. 32) 
should be committed to memory by every 
student of British history :— 

‘Should it then be asked what the Welsh of the 
present day are, Aryan or not Aryan, the answer 
must be, we think, that, on the whole, they are not 
Aryan, that, in fact, the Aryan element forms, as 
it were, a mere sprinkling among them. This is by 
no means suprising, as will be seen on comparing 
the case of France, to which we have already 
alluded. For the French of the present day are, in 
the main, neither Gauls nor Aryans of any descrip- 
tion, so much as the lineal representatives of the 
inhabitants whom the Aryans found there.” 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


[Reply from Mr. Wutsh next week. ] 


Frencw Camp aT SANDGATE (10 S. vi. 
208).—I am able to answer my own query. 
The camp alluded to was at Sangate, or 
Sandgatte, on the French coast, near Calais.. 

Haroztp Mater, Col. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS &c. 


cems of William Dunbar. With Introduce- 

Glossary by H. Bellyse Baildon. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

; ber of students who are able to procure 

annie either of the great critical editions 

of Dunbar—that published by the Scottish Text 


Society and that of the Imperial Academy of | y 


Sciences of Vienna—is very limited, and a cheap 
issue of the poems acounsnay comes as a real boon. 
For we think most lovers of literature will agree 
with us that while we may be content to borrow 
books of the meaner order, the greater writers can 
be read with complete satisfaction only in our own 
private copies. he present volume therefore, 
which gives an unexpurgated text—we have to 
thank the Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press for their wise decision in that matter— 
together with an Introduction, notes, and a full 
glossary, is sure to be welcomed by all who now 
care for Dunbar, and will, we trust, induce many 
others to make acquaintance with a poet of remark- 
able gifts. Certainly no one who takes delight in 
the mere power of expression will be able to read 
these verses without keen enjoyment. Dunbar 
emphatically knows how to write, and a study of 
his better work is a valuable lesson in the art of 
handling words. His poems are extremly varied in 
style—courtly, humorous, satirical, moral, and reli- 
gious: perhaps in no branch does he mount to the 
greatest heights, but in all he shows himself a 
enuine literary artist, and often something more. 
is forcible and copious vocabulary, his admirable 
technique, his sense of the right rhythm for his 
theme, are virtues of which any author might 
proud. How his verse exults and rushes in that 
m of splendid praise ‘In Honour of the City of 
ndon’! How archly and humorously it beats 
time in the description ‘Of a Dance in the Quenis 
Chalmer’?! With what an eager courtliness it 
welcomes the Princess Margaret on her arrival at 
Holyrood! and with what a grave and pathetic 
cadence it cries, ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum, et omnia 
Vanitas” ! Of course this does not mean that Dunbar 
takes rank with the greatest poets ; that would be 
too much to claim for him. e foundation of his 
poetry, indeed, is intellectual rather than ima- 
ginative ; he has none of the divine intuitions of 
the supreme singers ; and though we read him with 
constant admiration, we never get from him the 
enuine thrill. In this respect he falls short of 
eine, with whom he has not very happily been 
compared, and of Villon, with whom he rea ly has 
many points in common, and by whose work he 
appears to have been considerably influenced. Mr. 
Baildon declares that Dunbar ‘* was undoubtedly 
of the school of Chaucer,” and of course, in a sense, 
this is true ; but it might have been added that he 
points to a new eraas well. Chaucer is genuinely 
medieval; Dunbar, while he represents the close 
of medizvalism, already shows, like Villon, marked 
traces of the modern spirit of the Renaissance, and 
it is largely owing to this that his poetry is so 
interesting. 
Of Mr. ‘feitdon’s editorial work it is unnecessary 
to speak at length. Much of it has naturally and 


propely consisted in selection and condensation 
rom the large editions, and it is sufficient to say 
that the wants of the general reader have been as 
amply attended to as one could desire. The chief 
faults we have to find are a certain slovenliness of 
expression, sometimes more apparent than real, and 
an occasional lapse into annotation that strikes one 
as a trifle ridiculous. Why, for instance, should 
Mr. Baildon employ the terms Middle Scots, 
Middle Scottish, and Middle Scotch, and not stick 
to the first? and why should he include in his 
glossary words which do not occur in his text, the 
references following them holding good only for the 
ienna edition? And surely nothing could be more 
futile than a comment upon Dunbar’s deliciously 
whimsical ‘ Ballad of Kynd Kyttok’ to the effect 
that ‘‘in reading this poem one must bear in mind 
that it is sarcastic, and even paradoxical.” But 
these are small matters, and we must conclude by 
expressing our sincere gratitude for a convenient 
and serviceable edition. 

Since we finished this review, we regret to hear of 
Mr. Baildon’s sad death last Saturday. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. By James Anthony 
roude. 5vols. (Longmans & Co.) 
Ir has long been the fashion to decry Froude for 
his partisan tone as an historian, and in so doing to 
lose sight of his greatness as a master of clear, lucid 
English. The ‘Short Studies,’ with their wide 
range of —. historical, religious, literary, 
volitical, and fantastic, can be read—especially the 
istorical—with the more pleasure, even by persons 
holding views diametrically opposed to those of the 
author, because of their essay - character, which 
makes them rather emphatic expressions of per- 
sonal opinion than the dogmatism of the writer of 
history. It is true that the quality which has pro- 
voked criticism appears here also. In ‘The Life 
and Times of Thomas Becket,’ for example, may be 
observed, in its highest development, that tendency 
to special pleading, generally associated with Froude 
—an inclination to treat doubt as regards an accepted 
tradition as proof positive of its falsehood, and 
to assume from the vast mass of historical details 
which have not come down to us some that will 
confute the comparatively few that are known. 
These are dangerous weapons for the historian, but 
for the essayist they are of small account, and in- 
terfere no whit with the pleasure to be derived 
from Froude’s controversial subjects ; while in such 
delightful studies as ‘A Bishop of the Twelfth 
Sige? (with its vivid glimpses of contemporary 
life), ‘The Lives of the Saints,’ ‘A Cagliostro of 
the Second Century,’ ‘A Fortnight in Kerry,’ or, 
again, in the little parable of ‘The Cat’s Pilgrim- 
age,’ they are hardly traceable. Moreover, in- 
dividuality is the essayist’s essential gift, and 
Froude sessed it in_as strong a degree as any 
man before or since. We hope that the present 
admirable reissue, convenient as it is both in 
form and type, will serve further to stimulate 
interest in this, not the least of the masters of 
English prose. 


The National Review leads off with the vigorous 
and always interesting summary, ‘Episodes of the 
Month.’ We are informed that ‘* Germany remains. 
the one disturbing international element,” and that 
“the German Emperor is personally responsible for 
the appalling anarchy in Morocco, which dates from 
his mischievous visit to Tangier.” Sir Rowland 
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Blennerhassett writes on ‘ National Purblindness,’ 
and ‘*A Radical Stalwart” on ‘The Fatal Dominance 
of the Whigs,’ the last term being considered applic- 
able to men like Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, Lord 
Elgin, and Mr. Herbert Gladstone, who are credited 
with ‘sublime indifference to the needs of the 
people.” Prof. Pelham Edgar has a discriminating 
article on ‘George Meredith,’ and Mrs. Alfr 
Lyttelton an ingenious dialogue on ‘ Aspasia’s 
Statue,’ dealing with the rival claims of the ideal 
and the real woman. Dr. Cunningham writes with 
admirable sense on ‘ The Clergy and Party Politics’; 
and Mr. A. C. Benson groans over the public school 
‘system in ‘ Education and Common Sense.’ 


The International Genealogical Directory, 107, 
which bears the imprint of ‘‘Chas. A. Bernau, 
Pendeen, Bowes Road, Walton-on-Thames, Eng- 
land,” and is due to his energy, is an excellent idea 
well carried out. Part I. contains the addresses of 
nearly 1,400 genealogists, both amateur and profes- 
sional, in alphabetical order, no name being included 
without written permission, and specialities of 
research being ahied to many, Part II. comprises 
.an alphabetical list of the surnames of nearly 4,500 
families about which those named in Part I. either 
possess or desire information, an ingenious arrange- 
ment of symbols explaining wants in each case. 
Part IIL. consists of ‘Genealogical Queries’ and 
*Memoranda.’ Part IV. begins lists of societies of 
interest to genealogists, and of the officers of arms 
for the United Kingdom. Part V. is ‘‘an author’s 
exchange” of surplus copies, &c.; and the final 
part makes a note of numerous family histories, 
pedigrees, &c., which have been printed for private 
circulation since 1904. 

The author’s preliminary letter to his publication, 
which is not without its humours, explains the pur- 
poses and uses of it. He says that it has cost him 
seven months’ continuous hard work ; but he ought 
to be well repaid for work which is so practical 
and businesslike as his. The ‘ Directory’ should 
prevent a good deal of overlapping by two. inde- 
pendent workers who are attacking one pedigree, 
and it should be of substantial service in bringing 
families across the seas nearer to the old stock. Its 
aid in helping students to likely means towards com- 

jleting a deficient record is obvious, and we have 
little doubt that many working genealogists who 
have not heard of it will desire to have their names 
recorded in next year’s edition. So far as we have 
been able to test the work in detail, it maintains a 
laudable level of accuracy. Some considerations 
which will occur to any thoughtful critic of such a 
scheme will be found sensi ply dealt with in the 
— letter to which attention has already been 
called. 


Pedigree Work, by W. P. W. Phillimore — 
more & Co.), is a brief but decidedly practical book- 
let, the consultation of which will give the novice a 
rood idea how to set about making a family history. 
Mastery of what the Germans call Que/len is half 
the battle, and Mr. Phillimore, with all his expe- 
rience, may be trusted to inform the reader of the 
best means to secure accurate information. A 


section on ‘ Chronology’ at the end will save some | 


time in computation, and indicate a possible source 
of error which often surprises the new hand. 


In the excellent ‘‘ York Library ” (Bell) the latest 
issues are Waterloo, by George Hooper; transla- 


Voltaire’s Zadig, and other Stories ; and Lectures and 
Notes on Shakespeare, and other English Poets, by 
Coleridge. These four volumes, though sufficiently 
varied in their claims, are all of them attractive to 
the reader of any intelligence, and are sufficiently 
off the trodden path of ‘popular classics” to offer 
new light to the ordinary man. Books of such nice 
type and light weight tempt one by their external 
virtues, and. brilliance is marked in the case of Vol- 
taire and Coleridge. Those who have read only 
*‘Rasselas’ will be surprised at the delights of ‘ Can- 
dide’; and Coleridge’s flashes of insight are com- 
mended by the heavy réchauttés of somebody else's 
views which commonly pass for modern criticism of 
poetry. When we first read ‘ An Egyptian Princess’ 
in German, it seemed to us rather a solid perform- 
ance; but, afterall, it has the merit of being founded 
on unusual knowledge, and it does not lack good 
scenes concerning some great ‘‘ world figures.” Mr. 
Hooper’s ‘Waterloo’ is more than its brief title 
might imply, beginning with Napoleon's return from 
Elba, an going through the campaign which cul- 
minated with Wellington’s victory. This book was 
first issued in 1862, but is by no means superseded 
by later literature on the subject. There are some 
maps at the end, and there is an index. 


Mr. J. R. Borie, who died at Hull on 3 Septem- 
ber, was a contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ down to 9S. ix. 
There is a short notice of him in 7'he Times, 6 Sept. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘oa in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

J. H., W. H., anp Otners.—We cannot afford 
space for the correction of all the casual etymologies 
which appear in the daily press. 

S$. W. Smart.—This French original of Wolfe’s 
wasa fraud. See Athenwum, 11 August, 


CorRIGENDA.—Ante, p. 111, col. 1, 1. 7 from foot, 
for “* Best” read Rest.—P. 195, col. 2, 1. 3 from foot, 
for “‘mixtus” read miztas. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 


tions of Ebers’s novel An Eyyptian Princess and | print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF EAST ANGLIA. 

THROUGH EAST ANGLIA IN A MOTOR-CAR. 

EUGENICS LABORATORY MEMOIRS. NEW LIGHT ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
EDUCATION IN A PRUSSIAN TOWN. 


‘A WALKING GENTLEMAN. THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. MORTAL MEN. THE 


COMING OF ISOBEL. PRETTY PENELOPE. THE LADY OF THE BLUE MOTOR. 
THE TOAD AND THE AMAZON. 

TWO BOOKS ON GOETHE. SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

A BRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. BRITAIN’S HOPE. THE 
MAKING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. SURNAMES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
THE PIROUETTE. THE POEMS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. THE NAVAL 
POCKET-BOOK. IVANHOE AND KENILWORTH. LYRICAL BALLADS BY 
WORDSWORTH AND COLERIDGE. WINCHESTER COLLEGE REGISTER. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 

MR. GEORGE ALLEN. M. SULLY PRUDHOMME. 

THE HASLEMERE MUSEUM GAZETTE. 


THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. SARENNA. GREYSTEEL. 


ATTILA. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

MAKING AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPER. 

TEN LECTURES ON THE MARTYRS. 

NEW NOVELS :— Marcus Hay ; Margery o’ the Mill ; A Man of no Importance ; The Marriage Lease : 
Golden Morn ; Name of Garland ; In his Grip. 

IRISH LITERATURE. CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

FRENCH MEMOIRS AND ESSAYS. ; 

LIBRARY TABLE :—The Works of Robert Louis Stevenson; The Proverbs of Alfred ; Liber Memo- 
randum Ecclesie de Bernewelle ; Ekkehards Waltharius ; Thoughts on Art and Life. 

DR. JAMES ADAM; VENETIAN HISTORY ; THE BATTLE OF EDINGTON ; ‘ THE GR.ECO- 
ROMAN WORLD; THE SITE OF TYBURN GALLOWS; SIDNEY’S ‘ ARCADIA.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :—The History of the Geological Society of London: The New Physics and its Evolution ; 
A Study of Genetic Logic ; The New Worlds; Hygiene of Mind in Disease ; Gossip. _ 


FINE ARTS :—Architectural Literature ; Armour and Alabaster round Nottingham ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—Grieg ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Fiander’s Widow ; Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch ; Her Son; Richard Mansfield. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 


And its advantages, 
The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Student, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail, Boxes supplied gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Exchanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C. 

*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Monthe 
ONE Vol. ... 012 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... O 2°65 010 6 017 6 111 6 
EIGHT Vols. 010 0 115 0 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 0 30 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s, 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Exchanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... 07 6 012 0 110 
TWO Vols. ... O 012 6 017 6 111 6 
THREE Vols, 06 0 017 0 13 0 220 
FOUR Vols. OF 180 210 0 
SIX Vols. ... 3 115 0 3 3 0 
TWELVE Vols. ... 015 0 2-35: 3 0 0 5 5 0 


* A deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 


CLASS B.-—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
ONE Vol. ... <a. 20) 060 010 6 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged through the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS, offered 
at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 


blished W: JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildi Chan Lane, E.C.; and Pri b; 
J. =D FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 0.—Saturday, September 14, 
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